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With The Editor 


She “Positioning Theat 


= well-known British medical 
journal, The Lancet, in an editorial on 
June 15, 1946, launches an attack 
against the organic method of farming 
and gardening. It refers to the “some- 
what emotional reaction against 
modern agricultural methods, particu- 
larly against the use of artificial fer- 
tilizers, which are supposed to ruin the 
land and the crops grown on it.” It 
states that “Lately a number of so- 
cieties have spruhg up to advocate the 
wider use of compost, a material made 
from animal excreta and vegetable 
residues, in place of artificial manures. 
All will sympathise with the desire of 
the reformers to achieve a stable agri- 
culture and adequate health and nu- 
trition for mankind, but it must be 
admitted that many of the statements 
made in preaching this new gospel are 
unacceptable both to the scientist and 
to the practical farmer.” 

Then it goes on to throw cold water 
on the possibility that eating food that 
comes from a naturally fertilized soil 
could be a factor in bringing about an 
improvement in human health. It 
says, “More difficult to assess is the 
argument that animals and man are 
now much more disease-ridden than 
formerly and that disease could be al- 
most eliminated if we ate food grown 
on naturally manured soil whose flora 
and fauna had not been upset by arti- 
ficial conditions.” The Lancet maga- 
zine has evidently forgotten an article 
that appeared in its very own columns 
in 1940 that sings in a different key. 
I have the clipping before me, but it 
does not indicate the particular month 
in which it appeared. It states: 
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“Tn 1936, Dr. G. B: Chapman, of the 
Physical and Mental Welfare Society 
of New Zealand, persuaded the ap 
thorities of a boys’ school hostel @ 
grow their fruit and vegetables on som 
treated with humus. This has sing 
been done and a striking improvement 
is reported in general health and php 


_sique, particularly as regards freedom 


from infections, alimentary upsets am 
dental caries.” 


It would be most fair for the Lae 
cet to have mentioned this case, The 
N. Y. Times in its issue of June® 
1940 discussed the very same caseaid 
identified it as the Mount Alber 
Grammar school. The Times sam 
“Dr. Chapman advised that a change 
should be made from vegetables amd 
fruits grown in soil fertilized by chem 
icals, to produce raised on soil treated 
only with humus, The results wer 
startling. Catarrh, colds and influenm 
were greatly reduced and in the 9& 
epidemic of measles, the boys fal 
only mild attacks whereas new admit 
sions succumbed readily.” 


The particular article in The Lena 
is so full of holes that it would tit 
an entire book to answer it, so | Hawt 
decided to make it the basis for a Dott 
to be called “The Critics” which 
hope to have ready for publicatonm 
the latter part of 1947. Only maa 
manner can | go into the detal® 
quired to demonstrate to the genem 
public how ridiculous The Lancetsa® 
ticle really is. In the same bookm™ 
be given answers to four or five other 
critics who would have the publiga® 
lieve that organic farming and ganar 
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ing is pure bunkum and only a passing 
fancy. 

My purpose in writing this editorial 
isto discuss one point in The Lancet’s 
article. It states, “Nitrogen fixed by 
the nitrifying bacteria of leguminous 
plants is apparently regarded (by 
sme) as beneficial, but not nitrogen 
supplied as nitrates.” Yes, we do claim 
that and it is the basis for the whole 
oganicultural concept. We claim that 
there is all the difference in the world 
between sulphur and sulphur, between 
nitrogen and nitrogen, between potash 
and potash, all depending how they 
onginated. I maintain that the sul- 
phur in a rotten egg is as dissimilar 
fom the sulphur in ammonium sul- 
phate (a chemical fertilizer) as a ten- 
dollar bill is from a ten-dollar gold- 
piece. There can be no comparison 
between the nitrogen in the green leaf 
and the chemical nitrogen in the arti- 
ficial fertilizer called urea, which is so 
powerful that it has been used for de- 
stroying weed seeds and bacteria. 


In a way I want to thank The Lan- 
cet for running their article because 
it made me think along a new and ex- 
tremely simple line that, I believe, has 
been overlooked by plant scientists. 
When The Lancet talked about “nitro- 
gen fixed by the nitrifying bacteria,” 
it made me try to visualize an indi- 
vidual bacterium, in the act of fixing 
some nitrogen. That bacterium is a mi- 
croscopic speck and the amount of ni- 
trogen it fixes is also a microscopic 
speck. Now, what separates one bac- 
terum from another or I should rather 
state, what separates the one micro- 
scopic speck of nitrogen from the mi- 
toscopic speck of nitrogen produced 
by the next bacterium? Why, the or- 
ganic wall of each bacterium’s body. 
Do you follow me? There is organic 
matter, therefore positioned between 
tach speck of bacteria-produced nitro- 
gen, which represents the bady of the 
acterium itself and this is a safety 
cushion, designed in the course of eons 
by Nature, to dilute the nitrogen so 

t it is not too strong a dose for 
the roots of the plant to take. 


We can even go a step further. One 
bacterium may be separated from an- 
other by various soil substances which 
act as an additional buffer, in the posi- 
tioning of one speck of nitrogen as 
against another. I offer this idea as a 
bit of speculation which I shall term 
the “positioning” theory because it 
stresses the importance of the distri- 
bution, dispersion or diffusion of ele- 
ments. In a chemical fertilizer you 
may have the same element of nitro- 
gen but it is in the pure, concentrated 
state. It does not have the micro- 
scopic network of the organic, dead 
bodies of the bacteria, interwoven mi- 
nutely throughout the entire mass. 
The chemical in the pure state is too 
much of a shock to the plant. I might 
say then that the chemical elements 
in the artificial fertilizer are in a state 
of biological unbalance. 

When we permit a green leaf to 
wither and decay until it becomes a 
powdery mass, we have in that pow- 
der a marvelous fertilizer because in 
that leaf, the various nutritional ele- 
ments, the nitrogen, phosphorus, pot- 
ash, calcium, magnesium, etc. are po- 
sitioned with relation one to the other, 
in a safe manner. It is not within the 
scope of my limited space here to dis- 
cuss the characteristics of the dozen or 
more main elements that enter into 
the nutrition of the plant, but I do 
want to bring out the fact that there 
is sufficient evidence to show that 
some of them are more or less inno- 
cuous while others are extremely dan- 
gerous. 

For example there can be an over- 
supply of calcium and it will do no 
harm, but when you come to potash, 
sulphur, nitrogen, aluminum, etc. then 
watch out! This is an aspect of the 
question which I intend to treat in 
great detail in my book to be called 
“The Critics.” 

We can take another example or 
comparison to demonstrate an appli- 
cation of the “positioning” theory. 
There is a great deal of nitrogen in 
atmospheric dust which rains down on 


the soil. Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer’s 
15 
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“Bio-Dynamic Farming and Garden- 
ing” states that “nitrogenous com- 
pounds rain down on England for in- 
stance at the rate of.3% pounds per 
acre, and in northern France 9 pounds 
per acre per year.” He also mentions 
the so-called cosmic dust and meteor- 
ites—“A significant quantity of such 
cosmic substarices reaches the earth 
throughout the year.” Dust, being 
tiny specks of earth, full of bacteria, 
would have its nitrogen in the safe 
“positioned” form. 

The theory of “positioning” applies 
not only in the soil but also in the 
plant and in our bodies which are or- 
ganized into billions of billions of mi- 
croscépic cells. If too much of a strong 
element like potash would be concen- 
trated in one part of a cell, it perhaps 
would mean the death of that cell. 
One -pin-head in your liver might con- 
tain millions of cells and the death of 
a few of them may be relatively un- 
important, but if such mortality 
mounts, it could create a serious, func- 
tional body disturbance. So, in the 
operation of the body, the proper “po- 
sitioning” of elements is a significant 
factor. 


Time Magazine, December 30, 1946, 
contains a paragraph that describes 
what goes on in a typical cell in so 
interesting a manner that I would like 
to reproduce it here. It is entitled 
“Simplest Life”: : 

“The basic difference between the 
quick & the dead is ability to grow. 
Biologists feel that if they could un- 
derstand growth, they might under- 
stand what life is. But growth in na- 
ture is complicated. Within a growing 
cell are hundreds, probably thousands 
of chemical compounds, their mole- 
cules weaving in & out, exchanging 
atoms and energy. Like a nation, the 
cell imports (absorbs), exports (ex- 
cretes), and is influenced by its en- 
vironment: the innumerable chemical 
substances in the plant or animal 
juices outside its frontiers.” 


From discussions with chemists and 
scientists I gather that there is much 
yet to be learned about the operation 
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of the living cell, but I am present 
this aspect so that you can see im 
in the human body as well as iim 
plant, the elements become digime 
grated and separated into their tig 
molecular units. In organic male 
humus and composts, these 
exist already in the properly “positigs 
ed” relationships. 


In studying this question I happy 
ed to think about séa-water whithy 
supposed to contain all of the elemeny 
found in the human body and in plam 
tissue. I knew that this “posit 
ing” of elements would be a fatte 
there, otherwise, if some of the strom 
er elements became concentrated ® 
one place, a fish would die if it cam 
in contact with it. I was delightfully 
surprised in reading up on the subjet 
in The Encyclopedia Brittanica, that 
it covered the same idea that hx 
been discussed here, namely, the dt 
fusion of the various elements im s& 
water. It says, “One can look on see 
water as a mixture of very dilute sole 
tions of particular salts (mineralg), 
each one of which after the lapsed 
sufficient time fills the whole spaces 
if the other constituents did not exist, 
and this interdiffusion accounts easily 
for ‘the uniformity of composition 
the sea-water throughout the whok 
ocean.” For this reason it is possive 
that some day, sea-water might be 
used as a safe natural fertilizer, pro 
vided first that the excess salt anda 
few other elements are eliminated. 


Before closing I would like to cover 
one more point. The Lancet says that 
an element is an element regardless 
where it comes from. So long as it hat 
the same chemical symbol we need g 
no further. How wrong this is! Letas 
take the case of vitamins. The bie 
chemists have worked out minutely 
the chemical formula of each vitamm 
Vitamin A, no matter how -produceds# 
always made up of the same cheme 
icals. Any chemist is in agreement om 
this point. Yet the Journal of tt 
American Medical Association, @ 
Sept. 25, 1937 said, “that the vitamim 
A which babies get from carotene of 
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spinach is ten times that which they 
| IEE can get from similar dosage (in terms 
gf international units) of various fish 
tie fer oils.” In other words a baby 
Mala would need ten times the number of 
lemeia gnits of vitamin A coming from fish 
OSE fiver oil as against that from spinach, 
t accomplish the same purpose. I 
believe it is far worse in connection 


from coal tar derivatives as against 
those that come directly from plant or 
animal matter. Check with your vita- 
min source if you are taking vitamins. 
Find out where it comes from because 
there is a subtle difference in the same 
chemicals, depending upon its source 
of origin. 
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Harnessing w 


By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.I.E. 


An important labour-saving dis- 
covery in the preparation of high- 
quality compost has just been made 
by Mr. J. I. Rodale, the Editor of 
Organic Gardening, at his farm near 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. It con- 
sists in using a culture of the hybrid 
earthworm, originally created by the 
late Dr. Oliver on his experimental 
farm at Los Angeles, for completing 
the breaking down of a compost heap 
after the first phase of intense fermen- 
tation is over. The earthworms work 
downwards through the mass and 
quickly convert it into first-grade 
compost ready for distribution on the 
land. Two advantages are thus se- 
cured: (1) all turning of the heap is 
unnecessary; (2) the compost consists 
of ready made food materials of the 
very highest quality for the crop. 
Much labour is thereby saved: there 
is none of that delay which now oc- 
curs between the application of or- 
dinary compost to the soil and its 
utilization by the crop. 


Dr. Oliver’s Hybrid Earthworm 


In 1927 Dr. Oliver’s attempts to 
combine the character of the manure 
worm (known everywhere as the 
brandling) with those of the ordinary 
orchard worm were made. He wished 
to include the characteristics of these 
two species in a new type. The brandl- 
ing always works near the surface and 
deposits its castings not on the ground 
but near the root zones. The orchard 
worm, on the other hand, deposits a 
good: deal of its castings on the sur- 
face and burrows deeply. These two 
species were placed in a special soil 
mixture made up of one-third soil, 
one-third vegetable humus, and one- 
third decayed animal matter. The 


worms having copulated, the egg cap. 
sules were extricated from the soil and 
placed in a separate container. After 
hatching and when the stage of me 
turity was approached, the weaker 
types were discarded and about 3 
thousand hybrids were selected. These 
mated and produced fertile eggs. 

After five years’ intensive work on 
these lines a satisfactory cross was 
obtained which Dr. Oliver christened 
Soilution. It proved to be a prolife 
breeder and an active type which 
never deposited its castings above the 
surface. Most, if not all, the earth 
worm farms in the U.S.A. now breed 
and distribute this hybrid type. 

Mr. Rodale has also sent me details 
of two of these earthworm farms 
which specialize in cultures of these 
Soilution worms. They are: (1) The 
California Earthworm Farms, 6164 
North Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, 
California, and (2) The Ohio Earth 
worm Farm, Fox and Warner Lanes, 
Worthington, Ohio. 

What is needed in this country isa 
full-scale demonstration of these hy- 
brid types as labour savers in compost 
making, followed by the establishment 
of an up-to-date earthworm farm for 
the production of these animals for 
the growing army of compost garden 
ers and farmers in Great Britain and 
Eire. It would then be possible tb pre 
pare earthworm casts on a colossal 
scale and to provide our crops with 
the perfect organic manure. 


Earthworms and Sheet-Composting 


The conversion of the compost heap 
into worm casts is only one item of the 
work the earthworm can do. 
remains the important section @ 
sheet-composting, where a suitable 
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mixture of vegetable and animal 
wastes is converted into humus be- 
tween two crops in the soil itself. For 
this purpose we need a soil teeming 
with earthworms and ample food for 
these creatures. In return they will 
help to provide our crops with plenty 
of perfectly balanced organic food ma- 
terials, do much of our cultivation for 
ys, besides looking after such import- 
ant matters as soil aeration and drain- 


hs the casts of the earthworm are 
particularly rich in available phos- 
phate and potash, and also contain 
more soluble nitrogen than the soil 
from which they are derived, it might 
easily prove that the money now 
spent on artificial manures and poison 
sprays would be much better laid out 
in the provision of food and working 
conditions for the lowly earthworm. 
In time these animals are certain to be 


| segarded as one of the most important 


ad most contented groups of our 
land workers. Their method of ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction with their 
working conditions is to go on strike 
—they leave the soil of the farmer or 
gardener high and dry to the tender 
merices of the manure bag. They do 
not return till the prodigal comes to 
himself, repents and restores the 
humus content of his land. 
Postscript: Just as this number was 


passed for press the results of an in- 
teresting experiment in earthworm 
farming—using a culture of brandlings 
—reached me from Mr. Charles For- 
man, Loddon Court, Spencer’s Wood, 
Reading, who writes:— 

‘I have taken down and examined 
one end of the compost pile in which 
I had placed the brandling cultures. 
This pile is 10’ x 5’ x 2%’ and has 
square sides as I made it inside four 
hurdles. I had intended to keep the 
depth of the pile at 36 inches but it 
settled down to 30. The amount of 
material is about 5 cubic yards. I 
built this pile on July Ist, introduced 
the worm cultures on September 3rd 
and took down one end of it on No- 
vember 3rd. The total time involved 
was thus about 17% weeks. The 
worms have worked completely 
through the mass and worked it down 
very finely leaving no sign of the lay- 
ers of material used in building the 
pile. There is no doubt in my mind 
that this material will go through any 
make of manure distributor without 
clogging it, as all the fibre has either 
disappeared or is so short and rotted 
that it should give no trouble in this 
respect.” 

Mr. Forman has been asked to pre- 
pare a detailed report on his work for 
the next issue of Soil and Health. It 
is certain to make interesting reading. 


Je wn ? Garbage 


‘Is there any town which is composting garbage? 
If so let us know by writing to 
Mr. J. I. Rodale, Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
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LAWN SUCCEEDS 

Last winter I sprinkled some com- 
post on an old lawn site that I had 
about given up and it developed a 
better lawn, despite our long drought 
and extreme lack of water in the well, 
than it had ever been before. While 
my neighbor’s suffered for lack of 
moisture mine, with less sprinkling, 
remained a beautiful green. I also 
planted two Rock Roses in the com- 
post and had another growing, with- 
out this compost, and the leaves on 
the composted plants were four to five 
times larger. It certainly pays to feed 
a plant instead of giving it a kick in 


the pants. 
Dr. A. E. Irving, 
Box 194, 
Kelseyville, Calif. 
TOMATOES IN THE MIDWEST 
During the summer I had four com- 
post piles, 4x8x4’ and small as they 
were, I was amazed at their power. I 
got the best tomato seed and although 
a little late got a dozen plants. Care- 
fully tended on stakes I had the most 
perfect fruit I have seen; not one went 
wrong, and in the fall I hung the little 
ones in the barn and later took them 
in the house and matured these in a 
window. We had the last on Dec. 12. 
A. H. Walton, 
18467 Brady Ave., 
Detroit 19, Mich. 
TOMATOES IN THE 
NORTHWEST 
Haye composted now for 2 years 
and am eagerly awaiting next year 
with pleasure. I have 2 or 3 tons of 
finished compost waiting to be turned 
under next spring. In addition I have 
over a ton of raw material ready for 
next spring. Had wonderful results 
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this year, with my tomatoes, in pap 
ticular. 
O. E. Thompson, 
906 So. 9th Ave. 
Yakima, Wash. 


TOMATOES IN THE EAST 


I know you will be interested in the 
results of our tomato crop this past 
season, or perhaps I should say, crops; 
as my wife and I each had a garden 

The distance between these two gar 
dens is about two hundred feet. My 


-wife’s garden looked far the best, with 


its dark, rich soil; but my garden, 
which was the result of one hundred 
tons of soil moved in on rock only 
two years ago, was not yet to be com 
sidered the last word in good garden 
soil, even though I have applied sev 
eral tons of composted material to the 
garden. Plus the fact that the total 
depth of the soil was barely four m 
ches. Nevertheless that garden, 50 by 
150 feet produced a quantity of vege 
tables of the highest quality. But let's 
get back to the tomatoes. As I stated, 
these gardens were two hundred feet 
apart. The tomato plants were putil 
at the same time. The plants grew 
beautifully in both gardens, but then 
we heard of the blight which had be 
gun to take its heavy toll. I was aé 
vised to spray, but was willing to rum 
the risk as I had composted the plants 
heavily. My wife did not think #t 
necessary to use any compost in her 
garden because of the rich soil, but 
spots began to appear on her tome 
toes and she lost the entire crop. To 
my amazement, my composted plants 
came through with beautiful tomratoes. 
She canned all that she felt we could 
use and I gave a couple of pecks away. 
H. A. Stull, 
R. D. 2, Dallas, Pa 
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POTATOES TOO 
[was advised that I couldn’t expect 
my potatoes because of shallow soil, 
tut in went a bushel of whole potatoes 
myway. In order to get enough depth 


necessary to cultivate a furrow 


of hills which left the valleys right on 
the rock. I planted the potatoes in 
the peaks and filled the row level with 
the peaks with compost. As they 
began to grow I had a farmer pay me 
visit. He stated that I was certain- 
ly going to have a good crop of tops. 
But that was not the way they turned 
wt. I dug four and one half bushels 
& beautiful Michigan Russet Pota- 
wes, which I am told is considered ex- 
ellent in view of the adverse condi- 


tons. 
Howard A. Stull, 
R. D. 2, Dallas, Pa. 
TOMATOES GREW 
IN BROOKLYN 


Since reading your magazine and 
tbo “Pay Dirt”, I became an enthusi- 
gtic gardener with organics exclusive- 
ly. Ihave one of the show gardens in 
the neighborhood right in the heart of 
Brooklyn. 

Last summer I had the most prolific 
cop of tomatoes I’ve ever seen around 
here, using nothing but compost and 
mulches and not watering the plants 
mee through the season. I was not 
bothered by blight, aphids, bugs or 
worms. I used no insecticide or sprays 
any kind. 

We are a family of four and out of 
2 plants we had enough tomatoes the 
whole season not only for our own use, 
tit enough to give to our neighbors, 
fends and relatives and canned up 36 
qarts for the winter. 

Ican tell you a lot more about my 
sther vegetables, but I’ll leave it for 
mother time. 

Jack Greenberg, 
9110 Ave. “B”, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO GARDENER 
I was reared on an Indiana farm; 
MWere too poor to buy commercial 


‘ pings—held in place by woven wire 


fertilizers, so organics were the prac- 
tice. 

At present I live in a suburb south 
of Chicago; I have succeeded in turn- 
ing a hard clay point into a very nice 
garden spot on the west end of my lot 
through the use of rock phosphate, 
bone meal, limestone, and liberal win- 
ter applications of livery stable fertil- 
izer which has a sawdust filler. 

Have composted all garbage, leaf 
rakings, and fall garden vinings for 
three years, in a compost box. At 
present I am experimenting with a 
formal compost pile—leaves, lime- 
stone, bone meal, chicken droppings, 
straw, and soil, also fresh horse drop- 


fencing, and edged with earthworm- 
filled summer compost from the gar- 
bage box. I have an idea that the edg- 
ing will enable the worms to work 
their way into the center, as the tem- 
perature of the heating manure drops 
off, thus helping the composting pro- 
cess throughout the winter. 

For two years the only pests I have 
had in my garden were cabbage worms 
and early rabbits! In this particular 
section of the country you aren’t sup- 
posed to raise sweet potatoes and Irish 
potatoes—they “don’t do well”. Last 
summer I raised two bushels of sweet 
potatoes from sixty hills; and two hun- 
dred-forty pounds of cobblers from 
fifteen pounds of seed. 

Robert L. Grimes, 
6120 S. Linder Ave., 
Chicago 38, 


IMPROVEMENT OF SOIL 
Perhaps you would like to hear what 
organic methods have done for our 
garden. It was very heavy clay and 
lay low. By tile drainage we have 
helped the excess water situation and 
by the use of compost made with 
chicken manure the texture has been 
amazingly improved. We spread the 
good word wherever possible and peo- 
ple come to see our compost heaps 
and so the circle widens. 
(Mrs. John E.) Katherine M. Butler, 
; 365 Maple Ave., 

Danville, Ky. 
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Strawberry Planting 


McFarland 


A Questionnaire Directed to Professor Geo. L. Slate, Geneva, New York 


1. What is your opinion on the var- 
ious methods of planting strawberries? 
I understand that there is some differ- 
ence between planting strawberries in 
hills, plants 12-18 inches apart in rows 
about three feet distant, and planting 
them by the matted row system, let- 
ting the runners take up the space be- 
tween the rows.— 

Strawberries may be planted in sev- 
eral ways depending on the preference 
of the planter. The hill system pro- 
duces somewhat larger berries than 
the ordinary row, and in a wet season 
the better air circulation around the 
hill plants may lessen rotting of the 
berries. In a dry season the hill plants 
have access to more soil moisture than 
the crowded plants of the matted row. 
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The matted row in which all or mom 
of the runners are allowed to root® 
the common method of growing strat 
berries and is generally preferred 
commercial growers since yields @ 
usually higher and plant costs per age 
much lower. The best method ts prob 
ably the matted row with the rumne 
plants being spaced about six incle 
apart until the row is filled out t0% 
width of 18-24 inches. Runner plant 
developed thereafter are considenet 
weeds and removed before they take 
root. 

2. What is the average yield @ 


_strawberries and how long will a plait 


ing be good?— 
Strawberry beds if well cared i@ 
may be held for two or three crope 
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Weeds must be kept down and the 

well mulched each winter. In- 
gtsand diseases may be worse in old 
els, but this is not always true. In 
gil cared for beds a higher yield of 
gmewhat smaller berries may be ob- 
aed the second fruiting year and 
god yields the third year. A rough 
sumate is about a quart to a foot of 
gw, but this figure will vary greatly 
gh different varieties, rainfall and 


care. 

$. Which is the best method of 
gating a new bed? How does spring 
ganting compare with fall planting? 
bit necessary to start a new bed 
gery year?— 

It is not necessary to replant each 
gar except when certain insects are 
moublesome or weeds have gained the 
mper hand. On the average, home 
gideners should get two crops from a 
ied. This will necessitate setting a 
uw bed every other year. Early 
gfing, as soon as the soil can be 
worked, is the best time to start a 
grawberry bed. August is not the best 
time, although many home gardeners 
think it is. Gardeners with very limit- 
ed space can set potted plants in Au- 
gst after an early vegetable has been 
removed. 

4 Is organic matter essential to 
mecess? We supply finished compost 
which increases the organic matter of 
the soil. What about manure and 
geen manure crops plowed under?— 

Strawberries thrive on organic mat- 
tr and the best growers either use 
table manure freely or plow under 
geen manure crops. One of the vir- 
tues of organic matter is its moisture- 
nding capacity and since strawberry 
plants are shallow rooted this virtue 
becomes important in a dry season. 

When stable manure is used the rate 
dapplication should be from 20 to 

tons per acre. However, in rich 
iden soils where the fertility and 
Manic matter are maintained at a 
ligh level, less manure or even none 
tall may be used. Twenty tons per 
ae is six bushels to 100 sq. ft. If 
‘geen manure crop is used more or- 
ic matter will be provided if a per- 


ennial crop such as clover or alfalfa is 
used and permitted to grow two or 
three years before turning it under 
than if a crop such as rye or buck- 
wheat is grown. These crops, however, 
are suitable if the available land does 
not permit a longer rotation. The 
compost heap is a suitable, though 
laborious source of organic matter. 

5. Some people think mulching is 
unnecessary and attracts snails. What 
is your recommendation as to mulch- 
ing?— 

ulching strawberries is absolutely 
essential. Unmulched berries are 
usually very dirty from soil splashing 
on them. Then mulch keeps the ber- 
ries clean, somthers some weeds and 
conserves moisture. The most import- 
ant benefit of the mulch is the protec- 
tion it provides during the winter. Un- 
mulched beds are very apt to be seri- 
ously winter injured during the win- 
ter if the snow cover is thin or absent. 

6. What are good mulch materials? 
How deep should plants be covered? 
What is the outside temperature that 
necessitates mulches?-— 

Good mulch materials are wheat 
straw, marsh hay and pine needles. 
Rye straw is less suitable. Oat straw 
may also be used. Three to four tons 
per acre or about twenty pounds to 
100 sq. ft. should be used in the north- 
ern tier of states where winter temper- 
atures approach zero. The plants 
should be covered to a depth of three 
or four inches. 

7. What is the effect of mulches? 
How do you handle the material? — 

A winter mulch should be applied 
where winter temperatures drop much 
below 20°F. The crowns may be in- 
jured by temperatures of about 18°F. 
and the mulch should be applied be- 
fore temperatures drop any lower. The 
mulch is left on the bed until the crop 
is harvested. In the spring after the 
frost is out of the ground and new 
leaves start pushing from the crown, 
part of the straw is pulled off the 
plants and into the alley between the 
rows. The new leaves and flower clus- 
ters push up through the straw and 
the berries which develop rest on the 
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skill, Fairfax, Sparkle, with Pathiy 


straw which protects them from the 
soil. 

8. Where can the so-called “ever- 
bearing strawberries” be grown?— 

Everbearing strawberries are grown 
principally in the northern states. I 
cannot find that any varieties are re- 
commended for the South. All of the 
varieties I know originated in the 
North. It may be that cold weather 
is necessary to give the plants a rest 
period. 

9. What are the best varieties for 
the different regions? — 

Northeast: Howard (Premier), Cat- 


A Question Jo Organic Gardeners 


So many readers have discovered beneficial effects from 
eating food raised by the organic method on their health 
that we are contemplating a collection of such statements. 
If you have anything to contribute please send the informa- 
tion directly to J. I. Rodale, Emmaus, Pa. The publisher- 
editor of Organic Gardening, whose discoveries on neuritis 
and the effect of sunflower seed were more than supported 
by scientific testimony from medical sources, will incorpor- 
ate your data in his collections for publication. 


er and Temple for trial. 

Southeast: Blakemore, Dotmy 
Fairmore, Southland. 

Gulf Coast: Klonmore, 
Missionary, Fairmore, Southland, §& 
wannee. 

Prairie States: Dorsett, Fairy 
Rockhill, Howard (Premier), Cathal 

Northwest: Narcissa, Marshall, 
vallis, Rockhill. “ 

San Francisco: Marshall, Brandy 


wine. 


Southern California: Blakemom 
Marshall, Klondike. 
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By DR. W. C. DEMING 
Dean of American Nut Growers 


= I was a boy the word 
“chestnut” had a double meaning. If 
smebody told a stale, old story the 
ay would be, “Oh, chestnuts!” How 
lng ago was that? Oh, maybe fifty 
years. Anyway, boys and girls of the 
sing generation don’t know what you 
mean when you speak of chestnuts. 
Even the graybeards think you mean 
horsechestnuts. That is because of this 


fittle story: In the year 1904 Herman ~ 


Merkel, Forester at the Bronx, N. Y. 
lo, noticed on some of the chestnut 
tees there a disease new to him. He 
alled it to the attention of Dr. W. A. 
Murrill, Mycologist of the Bronx Bo- 
tnical Garden, who studied it, found 
ita disease new to the country, and 
lve it a name, now Endothia para- 
stica. Since that time the disease has 
gread to the confines of the natural 
range of the chestnut in this country 
md, so far as is known, has killed 
every native chestnut tree. This is a 
tagedy probably unique in the his- 
try of plant life. 

There is a curious exception to this 
100% mortality. While every old tree 
sgirdied and killed to the ground by 
this fungous disease, the roots are so 
msistant to it that they keep sending 
shoots. These shoots may get to be 
twenty feet high before they in their 
tum succumb. Some of the shoots,.as 
aresult of partial girdling by the 
isease, will blossom and even bear a 
lw burrs containing matured nuts. 

ut as soon as the girdling is complete 
the shoot dies. Meanwhile other shoots 
we arising from the roots and this pro- 

§ goes on apparently indefinitely. 
Fetures of these clusters of burrs are 
Mblished every fall in local news- 
Mpers as evidence that our chestnuts 


are “coming back”. But this does not 
seem to be true. 

The spores of the disease are carried 
on the claws of birds and animals and 
by the wind. No remedy has been 
found though much money has been 
spent. The loss to our country has 
been tremendous. The chestnut was 
our most valuable tree for telegraph 
poles, railroad ties and fence posts. 
Also it furnished lumber for many 
building purposes. The nuts were of 
less importance though still of great 
value. 

When the many and expensive ef- 
forts to control the disease failed our 
agricultural authorities turned to the 
chestnuts of Asia for varieties that 
might be resistant to the blight. It 
was believed that it was imported on 
trees brought here from the Orient. 
So Japan and China were scouted by 
explorers for resistant varieties. These 
were found and have been growing in 
this country for twenty-five years and 
longer. Twenty-five years ago I set 
out a half dezen Japanese chestnut 
trees on a dry, gravelly hillside. With- 
out any care whatever these trees 
have been bearing excellent crops an- 
nually for many years. Japanese 
chestnut trees are precocious and often 
bear in the nursery rows. The nuts 
are large and handsome. However the 
quality is generally considered infer- 
ior, though fairly good for cooking 
with something that adds flavor, such 
as sausages. The Chinese chestnuts, 
though not so large nor so precocious, 
are of better quality. For roasting, 
boiling or eating out of hand they are 
the equal of the American nut. 
Named and grafted varieties of both 
Japanese and Chinese chestnuts are 
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few. Naturally, named varieties have 
sme points of superior ‘excellence. 
But seedling trees are cheaper and as 
grule bear good nuts, especially if 

from a,selected strain. Such a 
strain seems to be that reported to 
the Northern Nut Growers Associa- 
ton in 1944 by E. Sam Hemming of 
the Eastern Shore Nurseries, Easton, 
Maryland, and printed in the 35th an- 
qual report of this association. He 
gives the production of 19 trees set in 
1930 which began bearing in 1935. 
From 1937 to 1943 the 19 trees bore 
annually in pounds in round numbers, 
118, 463, 564, 658, 749, a total of 2554. 
In 1938 and 1940 the yields were light 
—250 Ib. in 1940. In size the nuts ran 
from 40 to 50 to the pound. This re- 
port should be read by every one who 
s seriously interested in the Chinese 
chestnut. (To be had from Miss Mil- 
dred Jones, P. O. Box 356, Lancaster, 
Pa. $1. Ask for list of accredited nut 
nurserymen. Free.) 

The answer to the maiden nut- 
grower’s prayer is the Japanese chest- 
nut because it is such an early bearer, 
grows so fast and the nuts are so big. 
Ihave gathered a dozen that together 
weighed over a pound. By the time 
you are tired of them your Chinese 
chestnuts, which you should have 
planted at the same time, will be giv- 
mg you some real flavorful nuts, like 
the good old sweet American chestnut 
that those of us that now wear white 
har used to gather when we were 
boys and girls. They run a little big- 
ger than the American, have the same 
gossy, chestnut color and the true 
chestnut flavor. Try them roasted, 
but cut away a bit of the shell first 
@ they will explode. The Japanese 
destnuts you can keep tc show to 
your friends from the city while the 
Chinese nut you can keep for special 
purposes, such as eating yourself. 

If there are any street vendors of 
tdast chestnuts now they are using 
the European nuts, probably imported 

Portugal in attractive, home- 
Made, woven baskets. They used to 
time from Italy in barrels. Don’t try 
Planting these European nuts. The 


trees are very susceptible to blight, 
which is now attacking them in Eu- 
rope. Put your trust in the Chinese 
variety. There are not yet eno 

grown to even begin to appear in the 
markets. What a chance for a young 
man with some chestnut blood in his 
veins! One other thing in which the 
Chinese is superior to the Japanese is 
in the thin and easily removable 

licle covering the kernel. In the Jap- 
anese it is thick and dips down into 
the sulci making it difficult to remove. 
You can buy trees grafted with named 
varieties if you wish. They are, of 
course, seedlings that the owner con- 
siders superior to the general run. Bet- 


ter, buy some seedlings, too, and have ° 


a chance to name a variety yourself. 
Besides, if some of them turn out in- 
ferior you will be tempted to learn 
how to graft them to better ones. 
This is fairly easy with chestnuts and 
will give you a lot of satisfaction. 
You will probably want to plant the 
first chestnuts you raise and grow 
some seedlings yourself. 

The ideal way to get trees for plant- 
ing is to take your truck, drive to the 
nursery of your choice, pick out in the 
nursery row the trees you want, have 
them dug under your own eyes, sprin- 
kle the roots as soon as dug and pack 
them so that they cannot dry out, 
take them home and set them in pre- 
pared holes. I have set 200 trees in this 
way with the loss ‘of one weakling. 
Do not set chestnut trees in wet 
ground. If you do they will promptly 
die. I know because I’ve done it. 
They like a well-drained rather gravel- 
ly loam. It is believed that the reader 
is familiar with the general principles 
of setting trees. If not follow the nur- 
seryman's directions, always remem- 
bering that most nurserymen are 
loath to send a customer any tree 
poyety pruned for setting, not be- 
cause the nurseryman is ignorant but 
because the customer usually is? 

A small proportion of the trees will 
be killed the first winter or two by 
the cold. A windbreak, or other pro- 
tection will help prevent this. 
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mounts of manure or bagged fertili- 
zers. Under good conditions they will 
reach a height of thirty to forty feet, 
but they will not replace the Amer- 
ican as a timber tree. Dr, A; H. 
Graves, Curator of Public Instruction 
at the Brooklyn, N. Y. Botanical Gar- 
dens, is working on the problem of 
producing a blight immune or resist- 
ant chestnut tree with the timber 
qualities of the American tree. He 
has been working for this since 1932 
at Mt. Carmel, Conn. 

Some of the Japanese and Chinese 
trees may show more or less blight, 
but, unless.they are weaklings, they 
will not be seriously affected. In 
pruning, according to general princi- 
ples, it will be well to paint all cuts, 
even the smallest, with some protec- 
tive, to minimize infectfons. 

The nut grower’s worst pest is the 
squirrel. Your unsophisticated squir- 
rel will balk at a chestnut burr. But 
with experience he will cut a trap- 
door in the free end of the burr big 
enough to pull all the chestnuts 
through. If you are going to circum- 
vent the squirrel you will have to get 
up early in the morning. I beat them 
one year by catching eight grays in a 
wire trap, marking them with analine, 
or barbering their tails, and deporting 
them two miles away to the woods. 
I never had a return. 

A friend of mine got a permit from 
the authorities to shoot them, and 
also took the precaution of using a 
Maxim silencer. Tender hearted la- 
dies, which of course means all of 


them, will make the life of even ay 
“authority” miserable with protests 
against the killing, if they get wind of 
it, of those “harmless and cunning 
little squirrels.” 

Chinese chestnuts should begin ty 
bear at five or six years, Japanese 
little earlier. Grafted trees should 
bear younger than seedlings. Some 
trees will be more prolific than others. 
Good care and resulting rapid growth 
will be profitable. Many people think 
it would be nice to have a few mut 
trees. So they set some and forget 
about them, meantime giving all ther 
attention to the care of blooded stock 
As a rule that isn’t the way to get best 
results with exotic trees. Each of your 
trees needs your personal care. Byen 
if you have a high-priced gardener 
very likely he will know little about 
nut trees. 

One trait of the Chinese chestnut 
which I don’t consider admirable, but 
which nevertheless is harmless, is that 
it holds its leaves all winter, like some 
of our oaks. 

My suggestion, then, is to set three 
or more Chinese chestnuts at thirty 
feet or more apart in good land that 
is not wet. One chestnut by itself will 
bear few if any nuts. Two are neces 
sary and three or more are better. ff 
the trees are of one variety or clone, 
grafted trees, they will behave as one 
tree. They must be seedlings or dit 
ferent grafted varieties. See them # 
often as if you loved them. Sometimes 
you will save a tree life. If they do 
well you will glory in your trees. 


Soil Conditions And Chemistry 


“PHYSICAL CONDITIONS of the soil, especially drainage in 
the lower levels of the profile, appeared to be more significant than 
chemical properties in governing local variation in agricultural pro- 
ductivity”, reads_one of the findings of Wynd and Noggle, published 


in Soil Science 62 (1946)466. 
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Organic Applications Spring 


sts I dig my compost in at 
the time I do my fall spading, I have 
sometimes an excess over the bushel 
per square yard that I use in the gar- 
den every year. This I use in spring 
with the more demanding crops, espe- 
cially tomatoes, cucumbers, water- 
melons, squash or pumpkin, peppers, 
and scarlet runner beans. The plants 
which grow fast, that is, the warm- 
weather crops which go out only after 
the frosty period is definitely over, 
can take more compost than slow- 
growing crops. An extra addition of 
nutrients supplies ample growth food 
which produces quick pick-up. and 
therefore tender vegetables: In early 
spring, you may therefore give an ex- 
tra dressing to head-lettuce. Spinach, 
beets, snap bush beans as well as the 
various members of the cabbage fam- 
ily, such as radish, kohlrabi, cauli- 
flower, cabbage, savoy, Chinese cap- 
bage, are not so demanding and can 
get along on smaller amounts. If you 
have enough compost to make an- 
other dressing, mulch around the 
warm-weather crops; if anything is 
then left over, mulch around celery 
and celeriac. 

Speaking of root crops, I find that 
atop dressing of compost does not 
benefit them much, the exception be- 
mg only the knob celery or celeriac. 
But even this delicious vegetable had 
better be given the extra compost in 
the planting hole or row. Its roots 
wil even go after green matter or 
leaves dug under in spring. Carrots, 
mooted parsley, parsnip, rutabagas are 
much less exacting, though they do 
not make a very satisfactory growth 
if overfed with nitrogen. They: re- 
spond favorably to bonemeal or rock 
phosphate and to potash in form of 
wood ashes, well dug in so that the 
tots do not have to forage and fork 
out for it. The wood ashes from the 
fire place that you have collected and 
layed in winter can now be used as a 


sprinkling over the garden, but may 
also be dug in. Bone meal, horn dust, 
phosphate rock or colloidal phosphate, 
on the other hand, should never be 
left on the surface, but dug in at 
spring spading or at least cultivated 
into the ground with a hoe or at least 
a rake, cultivator or other suitable in- 
strument, such as a wheel-harrow. 
The reason for the difference in treat- 
ment is that potash fertilizers are 
soluble; wood ash dissolves rapidly 
and drains into the ground where the 
roots can reach it. Phosphorus, on 
the other hand, does not migrate 
much in the soil and must be put 
within the zone where the main roots 
are formed. Otherwise, the applica- 
tion may stay in the upper inch of the 
soil without doing much good to the 
growing-plant. 

In making compost, gathering ma- 
terial as it accumulates, I suggest that 
the phosphorus fertilizer, preferably 
horn dust and hoof and horn meal or 
bone meal, the former two being also 
especially rich sources of nitrogen, the 
latter mainly of phosphorus, be added 
as sprinklings over the green matter. 
While they cannot altogether replace 
fresh manure, they may be suitable 
substitutes where manure is scarce or 
lacking. Of the bagged manures, espe- 
cially goat, sheep, poultry and rabbit 
manure are valuable, since their nitro- 
gen content is frequently higher than 
that of dehydrated cow manure, thus 
supplying the bacteria with growth 
food and producing better heating and 
Lomibdtote of the compost material. 
When organic sources of phosphorus 
in form of bone and horn products 
are not available, rock and colloidal 
phosphate are needed. On a farm 
scale, they are the only ones that can 
be applied in sufficient quantities. All 
experiments ‘have shown that rock 
phosphate is best when applied to the 
manure in the process of composting. 
It remains longer available or only be- 
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comes available when mixed with or- 
ganic matter. The more alkaline the 
soils, the more important it is to sup- 
ply rock phosphate together with or- 
ganic matter. 

Neither wood ashes nor phosphatic 
material should be used in excess. 
True, some vegetables thrive on ashes, 
especially lettuce seems to like wood 
ashes. But on the whole a thin sprinkl- 
ing is enough. We might add in this 
connection that coal ashes are not 
recommended at all. 

If you have not done fall spading 
which in the cold regions is always 
preferable because it allows the winter 
freezes to break un the soil particles 
and to untie the minerals in the soil, 
especially if.the beds are left in the 
rough and not smoothed out, then 
spring spading is the only way out. 
But even then I do not recommend 
too fine a seed bed unless you can be 
sure that no major rains will follow. 
If they do come and hit a very smooth 
bed, finely raked, then the upper part 
will crust and make it: difficult for 
young seedlings to push through, how- 
_ ever much compost you may have in- 
corporated. Compost loosens the soil, 
but it takes many years of compost- 
ing until heavy spring rains are ab- 
sorbed without forming a crust on the 
top. 

In laying out the garden, keep also 
in mind that you need not sow every- 
thing at once, that it is better always 
to have a small bed of crisp fresh 
radishes and a long succession of let- 
tuce than a sudden surplus. Also keep 
in mind that in July or August some 
crops may be sown again, for instance 
cabbages, turnips, rutabagas, radish, 
and storage crops, including beets. In 
the’warmer regions the need for fall 
planting of vegetables is even greater 
than for spring sowing. Still, in the 
cooler regions with relatively short 
growing seasons, the two or three 
months between taking off spring 
crops and the arrival of fall frosts are 
important. You now want to provide 
for compost to dig in during the 
second crop season. And then you 
want to provide that real amount of 
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compost which you need for spading 
in during the fall months when the 
beds become gradually cleared. This 
spading process starts when spinachis 
off and when the first radishes are 
harvested; it continues, as the bush 
beans are finished; it is followed by the 
beds that have yielded beets, carrots, 
early cabbage, etc. To provide for 
the large requirements of compost, 
make use throughout the year of all 
sources and build up an ample sup 
ply. Thus composting becomes part 
of the ordinary garden work. As you 
throw out refuse and gather wastes, 
partly for cleaning-up purposes, part 
ly because you need compost, you do 
not have to encounter any great waste 
of time. You have to dispose of the 
material anyhow, you might aswell 
have the additional plant food ready 
which should go into the heap. 

Hoof and horn meal, cotton seed 
meal, cotton gin wastes, and all the 
other organic matter that is rich in fi- 
trogen and usually in other fertilizer 
materials can sometimes be had for 
little; sometimes they gost consider 
able sums. But a bag‘of horn dust 
may contain as much as fifteen and 
more pounds of nitrogen, which is ab 
ways costly. When you compare it 
with another bag, that contains per 
haps 1.5 per cent of nitrogen, you may 
easily compute which is the less ex- 
pensive source of this indispensable 
plant food. In this connection we 
should perhaps also think of the grow- 
ing amount of refuse blood available 
from small slaughtering outfits. If this 
can be hauled home and put im the 
compost pile, it will add valuable fer 
tility, which would be lost if it were 
let down the drain. But when you use 
it, make a heavier sprinkling of earth 
over your heap in order not to attract 
flies. 

A reader recently wrote, and many 
others before him have said the same: 
“When I became compost-conscious I 
soon found that it wasn’t so’ hard t 
get the necessary materials. Once you 
put your mind to it you can usually 
find what you want. Often at little 
cost. I cleaned out under a shot 


‘ 
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maker’s shop and hauled away hun- 
dreds of pounds of leather dust. This 
worked fine with my compost.” 
Others will find other substances, but 
they will find them and thus put back 
in the land what the crops have taken 
out. Plan for it as the season starts 
and you will not only get a better gar- 
den this year, but also better soil for 
the future in which you will get 
healthier plants and more beautiful 
flowers in years to come. 

The treatment of lawns with com- 
post is more, and more becoming the 
tule. Give your lawn a thin topdress- 
ing when the grass resumes active 
growth, and you will not only get a 
lusher turf, you will also get a spong- 
ier soil which retains moisture better 


When the squire’s son came of age 
there were great rejoicings. The oldest 
farmer on, the estate had to propose 
his health at the lunch, and the an- 
cient bit of human timber thus acquit- 
ted himself: — 

“Maister Garge,—Yew be just en- 
tered on man’s estate. Act up to it. 
Doan’t ’ee take no new-fangled no- 
tions about farming. Stick to taters, 
mangolds, and manure. That’s what 
thy paather's made of, and look at him 
now!’ 


“How kind of you,” said the girl, 
“to bring me those lovely flowers. 
They are beautiful and fresh. I be- 
lieve there is some dew on them yet.” 
. “Yes,” stammered the young man 
im great embarrassment, “but I’m go- 
ing to pay it off tomorrow.” 


and cuts down on watering. If com- 
post is not available, use at least hy- 
perhumus, possibly mixed with a thin 
sprinkling of chicken manure or the 
like. By saving leaves when you can 
again do so, you will furthermore im- 
prove ny chances at organic garden-~ 
ing. e treatment of flowers with 

compost is a special question which we 
shall take up some other time. A 
bushel a square yard is just as good 
for the annuals as it is for the vege- 
tables. But evergreens should not be 
given too much compost, and broad- 
leaved evergreens should especially 
not be overfed with nitrogen in any 
form. They thrive best with raw 
humus derived from raked-up leaves. 


H. Mever 


Science Marches On 


A farmer with a fine stand of hazel- 
nut trees was bedeviled by trespassers 
during the nutting season. He consult- 
ed a scientific friend, and upon his ad- 
vice placed at conspicuous points the 
following notice: 

“Trespassers, take warning! All 
persons entering this wood do so at 
their own risk, for, although common 
snakes are not often found the Corylus 
Avellana abounds everywhere about 
here, and never gives warning of its 
presence.” 


He was troubled no more with tres- 
passers. 


(In case you don’t know, Corylus 
Avellana is the botanical term for 


hazelnut. ) 
Wall St. Journal 
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Compost after being turned mechanical- 
ly and stacked mechanically. Not over 
15 minutes of hand work involved. 


View of office, shop, implement storage 
in main building, garages for farm cars. 


Compost pile ready for first turning. 
Size: 32 feet long, 734 feet wide, and 5 
feet high, 


Editor asked Mr. Steams 
send in a complete story of his Gam 
posting method. Mr. Stearns 
ed as follows: 

“With your letter in mind, and 
cause I appreciate so much thes 
that your writings and informal 


have given me, we have had a pias, thi 
sional photographer come | 
take 24 pictures. Of these we tiem o 
selected 10 which are being ealaqmm and 
to 10 x 8 inches and will be submimiagmesol 


to you for choice of those whit 
think most suitable for publishing 
your valuable magazine.’ 

Among the pictures there wait 
showing a tiller which seemed ® 
particularly suited to large-scalem 
age used for such garden enter 
as the nursery or bulb busines 
asked Mr. Stearns for the makeme 
the performance of the machiemy 
received the following informatie 

“The tiller is a 6 foot Seamalaaae 
and is pulled by a small Cate 
Tractor, and on the tiller itsenm 
stalled a six cylinder, 100 h. fam 
kesha engine. 
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maty for process through mill. 
P, roject 

STEARNS 

Sperry Road 


years experience with the 


Bit does in all kinds of stony 


i turning under turf and etc., 
to think that if there is any 
in incorporating organic 
Emto the 4 or 5 inches of the 
i} as against turning over with 
, this is the answer. 

tin the last few days we have 
mi our corn fields of standing 
Hand incorporated these stalks 
and followed immediately 
@tteam drilling in rye for cover 


Ht is one serious objection to 


M@axhine, as I see it, that is its 


Weare located-in the midst of 

farms that are run principal- 
emilk that they produce. The 
mcome around to see the ma- 
pM Operation and are astounded 
tit does, but when we tell them 
metiller lists at the price of $2,- 
Bikey are not interested. Where 
Basmall farmer get this much 
fom his operations. The hour- 


oy doing this class of work is 


After tillage, 4-6 inches of compost 
are spread and tilled in about 
8 inches deep. 


Pile of green matter mill processed 
ready for layers of compost. 


Three stalks of field corn 10 feet high 
with eight well developed ears on the 
three stalks. 
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The Early Bird 


By WOODRUFF O. HOPKINS 


—_— has their own way of 
commencing to begin to start to plant 
vegetable seedlings for the garden. 
Confidentially, this is mine: 

On a nice, cold late-in-the-winter 
evening when the wind still howls in 
the trees and the snow still fills the 
bushes and not even the boldest bud 
has yet pushed out I gather around 
me in my corner of the living room 
my garden books, my notebook and all 
my hoard of varied envelopes, scraps 
of paper and clippings on gardening. 

The garden books include items on 
“How To Live in Luxury on Half an 
Acre”, “Just Walk Out and Pick 
Those Big, Beautiful Vegetables” and 
similar gardening-made-easy tomes 
for the unwary householder. The note- 
book holds my muddled, records on 
what last year’s vegetable garden more 
or less looked like, where what was 
planted and how it made out and 
what I dream of planting for 1947. 
The envelopes and scraps carry vari- 
ous Great Thoughts gathered during 
the past season such as, “Get more 
manure for the cucumbers.” The clip- 
pings come from papers and maga- 
zines which seem to uphold my the- 
ories on gardening but have more suc- 
cess at it. 

After all this information has been 
plowed over and under and I have 
started drawing in the notebook some 
beautiful designs for that Shangri La 
garden of ’47 I finally approach the 
moment which I can only describe as 
something like standing on the edge 
of what is commonly called an abyss. 

It is like going up on top of the 
rocky cliff overlooking our creek and 
staring down at the house and yard 
and pond and trees and shrubs and 
garden and suddenly realizing, 

“Whee, what a lot of work there is 
to do!” 
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Work stares me in the face. In faa 


it leers at me! 

At this point most gardeners hay 
no alternative but really to go to gam 
dening. But I have discovered all i 
myself “another important step 
(which I consider a honey) to tak 
before actually going to work.*I pam 
it on very confidentially for what® 
is worth. After all, why must th 


early bird always HAVE to catch the & 


worm? 

This step consists in visiting @ 
nearby neighbors; gardeners am 
farmers to see what they are going® 
do about it all. Let me assure you 
kind and patient reader, that theres 
nothing so satisfying as sitting ma 
neighbor’s kitchen some chilly Satur 
day afternoon in March over a cupa@l 


coffee and keeping him from his wok 
while you talk over with him just fem 


right technique for planting that Mitiieph; 


of seedlings. 
Uninitiated souls may think ther 


is no trick at all to sticking a few seem, 


in the ground—but not we memben 


of the inner circle. It takes us fouraem, 


five cups of coffee to compare enougl 
notes to get properly started @ 


course, we do pick up some good ideam 


along with the ham sandwiches am 


cookies—such as the handy kinky 
using a kitchen flour sifter or collaae™ 


er to sift dirt into a flat and the am 
time-saving plan of using plant bat 
A greenhouse grower friend expla 


ed to me over a bottle of beer how Gam 


new-fangled things are used. Madediliy 


something like strawberry boxes, @itiie: 


pack flat but open up into squat 
boxes about three to four inches de 
and about two inches square. Fill yam 


flat full of them—they cost at am 
seed store about two for a nickle, a 


less prices have gone up again. 


place in each one plant. When timated ; 
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Then the 


ready to go outdoors you pick up 


«little box or band, the ground 
nd the roots of the plant is un- 
barbed and you plant the box right 
be garden where it gradually rots 
by. By using it and not disturbing 
mots you save two to three weeks’ 
in growing. 
found that the old hands at using 
indoors also agreed on. another 
w—no fertilizer in the flats. And 
includes manure. The soil should 
Hold mixture, one third sand, one 
soil from compost and the 
third of leaf mould. Put in an 
bof small stones or broken pots in 
bottom for drainage. On top of 
sadd leaf mould or humus and 
in add two inches of the soil and 
jsiited together. Smooth the soil 
wd firm it with a board or a 
fy greenhouse friend was especially 
atic about making sure that the 
auld get enough sun. He pointed 
that plants always grow slowly in 
rh because the sun still is low so 
need as much sunlight as pos- 
Only before the plants appear 
we the ground should the flat be 
hat shaded. Furthermore, the 
the best fungicide to get rid of 
great disease of indoor propaga- 
damping off. Damping off, as 
alknow, is a fungus or mould that 
& seedlings to rot off at the 
md. One old farmer urged pour- 
“very hot water” on the soil be- 


e planting to wash out or kill the 


gp Another gardener said he al- 
covered his soil with a layer of 
agum moss run through a coarse 
to avoid damping off. Through 
moss he plants his seed. All the 
iners agreed that manure in a 
ling box almost inevitably pro- 
m the disease due to the bacteria 
Bent. 
pie contribution of a seed man was 
advice never to let the seed dry 
Mice it was planted. “The ground 
mid be kept quite moist until the 
B begins to sprout, but after that 
ibe kept on the dry side,” he 
Med out. Germination takes place 
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best in warmth so “bottom heat” or 
heat from a radiator or heater under 
the flat helps considerably. The 
ground at this time should be kept at 
about 72 degrees. The beds can be 
water-sprayed lightly with a bulb 
spray or some similar device so that 
the seeds are not disturbed. 

Then it often is advisable to cover 
the flat with a pane of glass to keep 
in the moisture. However, when mois- 
ture begins to gather’on the glass that 
is a sign that things are getting a little 
too damp inside and the glass should 
be taken off for a time. “Not too 
damp, but not too dry” is the formula 
that seedling growers follow, but so 
far none of them have been able to 
tell me exactly where that fine line 


As for planting, itself, there seem 
to be two schools of thought. The 
old-timers still spread the seed broad- 
cast on the flat but the professional 
growers say there are more advant- 
ages to planting in rows an inch apart. 
Some prefer to plant two inches apart 
and later thin out the excess seedlings 
in the row. This saves further trans- 
planting into another flat. If the 
ground between the rows is scratched 
with a knife it also aids in stopping 
damping off. 

Florists stick to the rule in planting 


‘of covering the seed to four times its 


smallest diameter. They sift the cov- 
ering of soil on the seed with a large 
screen. My grower friend recommend- 
ed a window screen. My neighbor 
suggested the kitchen strainer or flour 
sifter. 

There is one thing I notice that the 
average city gardener pays little at- 
tention to but which my old-timer 
friends watch closely. This is seed. 
There is good seed and fair seed and 
poor seed. Seasoned gardeners always 
buy their seed from the same seed 
house so they are reasonably sure 
what they are getting. Cheap seed is 
like a cheap fountain pen—it never 
works when you want it to. Not only 
is the seed taken from weak plants 
and poor varieties but mixed with it 
usually are the seeds of weeds as well 
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as pretty nearly everything under the 
sun, including pebbles. 

Such seed often is more than a year 
old, too. Some seeds, of course, will 
germinate after two or three years but 
they are not reliable and should be 
tested. Onions, okra and parsnips are 
no good after one year. Beans, beets 
and cabbage seed may be good for as 
long as three or four years. However, 
always test any leftover seed or ques- 
tionable seed. Place a counted number 
of seeds such as 25 or 50 between 
sheets of white blotting paper in a 
plate, moisten and cover them with 
another plate to check drying. In a 
warm room if the seed is good it will 
sprout in from three to six days. If it 
is poor it will take two weeks. If it is 
dead it will not appear at all. Exam- 
ine the seed each day, count the 
sprouted ones and throw them out. 
Early sprouting and uniformity of 
sprouting.indicates strong seed. Late 
sprouting and irregularity of sprout- 
ing indicates weak seed. If a high per- 
centage of your seed pops up, then 
‘sow it in the soil thinly, if only a low 
percentage appears then sow it thick- 


A seed man in a confidential mood 
pointed out the other day that much 
experiment has shown that large seed 
of any variety grows stronger, sturdier 
plants than the small seed of the same 
variety, so it pays to sift out the big 
seeds in some cases. 

That is just another of the reasons 
why my farmer friends and the old- 
time gardeners all practically sneered 
over the fence at me last fall when I 
suggested keeping my own seed for 
this spring. It seems that notion is for 
“city fellers” that do not understand 
how varieties get cross-bred and how 


pollination often fails in the average’ 


garden. They even urged me to go to 
special seed houses for their specialties 
in seed if I was really going to make 
my garden pay. That is the trouble 
with farmers, they always figure first 
on making their ground pay. They are 
never satisfied with one big, red to- 
mato or a nice, big stalk of corn! 


. same rules apply to buying 33 


In planting one must estimaps 
long it will take each variety aig 
to grow. Tomatoes, peppers ania 
plants may be started at the bens 
of March. Tomatoes, cabbage 
coli and lettuce should be planta 
doors about a week or two late. } 
will enable them to be thinnsl; 
transplanted by the time thepan 
be set out. If plant bands amy 
transplant the seedlings after thet 
row of leaves have appeared orig 
as they are big enough to handle J 
May 15 they will be ready forg 
great outdoors. Of course, the dates 
which they are planted outside m 
depend on when the last killing fy 


usually appears in your section Mm bel 
your local farm agent or state expe 
ment station. Tomatoes in particle 
cannot stand frost, so if you afe@am sho 
experimental turn of mind planted 
a few early ones outdoors. Keepa «pos 
majority until all normal 
is past. If the season is early you ll 
some early tomatoes but-if 
is late you do not lose much. Bette reg 
crop that is a little late thannea op 
at all. Remember, too, that 
weather down to freezing does notl 
a plant it does stunt it. That Tle. 
from a neighbor, too. So if your ™ 
are out early they may be so 
that they will produce no earkert 
those planted two weeks later—a off 
very likely will produce less vegetal 
than the later planted varieties no 
All of this mixed-up informato@] 
planting vegetable plants indoom 
course, applies to flowering plasm 


well. Only a few of these, t00, 
stand cold weather. Larksput, 
dragons and bachelor buttons (@ 
turia) may be set out early bit 
general it is much safer to takee 
less chance with flowers than® 
vegetables and to plant thema 
week or two weeks after the nom 
time for the last frost—frosts 9® 
dom stay normal. At any ratee 


planting and care of flowers #3 
vegetable plants. And now is them 
to begin—to consult the neighbor 
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Carden Calendar — March 


WORTHERN GARDENS: 


Mulch material may be gradually taken off and used for composting. 
Where fresh manure is unavailable, get dried or dehydrated poultry, goat, sheep 
manure. 

Heaved plants can be given a side-dressing of compost or garden earth 
before being pressed down. A watering won’t hurt in dry weather. 

Watering is often necessary when the drying March winds suck away mois- 
ture. Newly planted shrubs and trees must be kept moist, though the soil 
should never be water-logged. The roots need both air and water. 

Flats must be sown and planted. The seed flats do not require any com- 
post, but when the seedlings have come up and shown the first real leaf, trans- 
plant them into flats made up of a third of garden soil, compost, and sand. 
All vegetables can be sown now in the medium temperate region, while only 
tomatoes, peppers, eggplants and the summer crops are sown in the colder 
regions. In the warmer part of the country, the hardiest crops go out in the 
open by the end of the month, for instance, horseradish, Chinese cabbage, 
radish, rutabaga, spinach, peas. 

Sweet peas, poppies, larkspurs, mignonette can be sown as soon as the 
wil can be worked. Calendula usually, may also go out, while stock and clarkia 
ae sown only in the warmer regions, such as Maryland. But there is no hurry. 

Dormant trees and shrubs are planted, especially evergreens. Rubbing 
of undesirable buds from trees saves later pruning. 

Lawns can be topdressed with compost. Ashes from the fire place, but 
not coal ashes, can be sprinkled on the beds.“ But ashes leach out badly; do 
iton dry days and when there is no wind. 


SOUTHERN GARDENS 


Summer-flowering bulbs-can go out, also Dahlia, Dicentra, tuberous be- 
gonia, Madera Vine, Lily-of-the-Valley, etc. 

In the South as well as in California vegetable gardening gets underway. 
In Southern California, for instance, beans, beets, carrots, celery, sweet corn, 
cucumbers, kale, kohlrabi, parsnips, late potatoes, radishés, salsify, turnips 
tow go out first or still go out. The Nofthern part takes up the crops for 
which it is getting late in the South, for instance, asparagus, chard, cabbage, 
lale, kohlrabi, leek, beets, onions, parsley, peas. In Northern Florida limas, 
peas, radish, turnips; in Southern Florida beans, cucumbers, cantaloupes, sweet 
com, summer squash, tomatoes, water melons. While limas, okra, mustard, 
miter squash, sweet potatoes are recommended in the South during the 
frst half of the month, the North sets them out toward the end of March. 


in central Georgia, you set out broccoli plants now, in the North you seed 
them in the open at this time. 
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Crinum Powelli Alba is one of the oldest varieties and one of the best hybrids. 
The funnel-shaped flowers are pure white and very fragrant, It is the earliest 
spring bloomer and then repeats the season of bloom several times. These lilies 

are a charming addition to a garden. 
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Crinum Americanum is the native swamp lily of the South. The six petals of 
the white bloom are recurved and the red stamens add interest to the bloom. The 
foliage is more erect than many varieties of crinums. This plant has obtained a 
height of nearly five feet and the flower stalks usually are higher than the lily clump. 
It is a very old plant, taken in gardens of Marguerite Palmer. 


Unto the Third Generations 


- By MARGUERITE PALMER 
Garden Editor, The Houston Press 


crinums came _ to 
America in the earliest days when 
gardens were first planted in the col- 
onies. If they were brought by the 
Pilgrims in the Mayflower, they did 
not survive the severe winters of the 
North due to the fact that they are 
tropical and sub-tropical plant ma- 
terial. From the Old World, they came 
with the pioneers to the South- 
em States and with the first families, 


they have grown and prospered unto 
the third and fourth generations. 
These lilies were known as “just li- 
lies” to a great nu:aber of gardeners 
who have inherited them and loved 
them because of the heritage. 

When crinoline and hoop skirts of 
the South passéd into oblivion, cri- 
nums were beginning to lose their 
popularity. If they had not been hardy 
and almost indestructible in the South, 
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these lilies might have been lost and 
forgotten. For a number of years, they 
have been tucked away in the corner 
of the garden and in neglected loca- 
tions probably due to their greedy 
habit of requiring a large area and re- 
fusing to behave well with blooms 
when they were disturbed. However 
today, these Cinderellas are on the ho- 
rizon as popular plant material and 
‘have suddenly become the belle of the 
ball. 

The crinum family could be com- 
pared with the Smith or the Jones 
family as there are a great many 
named varieties and types and always, 
some new type or hybrid coming a- 
round the corner to give a surprise. 
These old lilies in their massed forma- 
tions are found in the old and neglect- 
ed gardens, in cemeteries, in the homes 
of the old colored Mammy who cher- 
ished them because they came from 
the “big house.” Even some of the 
industrial plants show these lilies as 
they were transplanted when the old 
homesites of pioneers had to bow to 
the march of industry. The evergreen 
and long handsome strap-like foliage 
has probably been the protection of 
these lilies from the ravages of time 
and often the transplanting was due 
to the foliage proclaiming the aristo- 
cracy of the plants. 

The bulbs of these lilies grow larger 
with age and the roots from the bulbs 
penetrate deeper and deeper in the 
garden bed. In one garden in Hous- 
ton, the same lily clump has been 
growing for over seventy-five years in 
the same location. The bulb has be- 
come so large and the roots from the 
bulb have grown so deeply in the soil 
that it is almost a Herculean task now 
to move the clump of lilies. There 
have been bulblets taken from the 
mother bulb without disturbing the 
main planting for propagation of the 
lilies in neighbor’s gardens and in 
other locations of the garden. These 
aged clumps of. lilies grow more and 
more profuse with bloom, often giving 
three seasons of blossoms. 

The crinum longifolium, commonly 
called “capense” is the type usually 
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grown and is nicknamed, “Milk aad 
Wine Lily” due to the colorings of the 
funnel-shaped blossom which shops 
pure white with a pink stripe, Ay 
other hardy lily is the crinum long. 
florium alba said to survive the win. 
ters of states as far north as Qhie 
The crinum, longifolia rosea has the 
same formation of blossom only th 
blooms are pink. The crinum [ong 
folia is the species usually appearing 
in hybridization of these lilies. 

Native to the South, the cringm 
Americanum, wins applause with its 
enormity of growth and showers of 
bloom. It has been nick-named 
“Swamp Lily,” due to its native he 
bitat. The star-shaped white blossom 
has a small line of rose down eachof 
the six petals. These petals are nar 
row and recurved and the blossom is 
spectacular with the protruding ted 
stamens. The long amaryllistike 
leaves spread to a large area, and the 
clump grows tall with age, often five 
feet in height. Shelter from the after 
noon sun is desired. Especially during 
the evening hours are the lilies fra 
grant. They are late spring bloomers 
and are profuse during the summer 
and fall if there have been frequent 
rains. True to their name, the lilies 
thrive in a rich moist soil similar to 
the lowland swamps. 

Crinum Asiaticum is one of the 
species similarly in bloom to the 
Americanum with foliage as hand 
some in its formation and growth. 
The plant grows very large with tall 
flower stalks supporting the umbel 
which burst open with profuse’ blos 
soms. However these flowers are poor 
er in quality and in texture with nat 
row petals and they do not hold upas 
cut flowers although this species & 
recommended by many authorities a8 
a good type. However it does bloom 
frequently and is fragrant. : 

In classifying crinums, attention 
should be called to the shape of the 
blossom as there is much variance. 
Some are funnel-shaped while others 
are almost cup-shaped resembling a 
tulip. Crinum Americanum and Cte 
num Asiaticum have such narrow 
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als that usually one is impressed 
with the large number of blossoms 
more than the perfection of each in- 
dividual bloom. When the heavy stalk 
jg cut and placed in water, even the 
buds, which are decorative, will open 
as the old matured flowers are pulled 


Texture, fragrance, color and shape 
of flowers ate being courted by the 
hybridizers in obtaining new hybrids 
and species and varieties are being 
crossed to obtain these factors. The 
width of petals is being increased and 
much progress has been made in both 
color and texture. 

The crinum kirkii is one of the most 
desirable lilies of the “Milk and Wine” 
type. The blossom is a more open fun- 
nel shaped, probably with a shorter 
bloom. The velvety textured blossom 
is white with a red center stripe. Fra- 

ce is lacking from this variety. 
flany flowers open at the same time 
from the large umbel. Crinum kirkii 
and crinum Zeylanicum are so alike in 
bulbs that it is difficult for crinum 
fanciers to tell them apart. It is said 
that the crinum kirkii has a long neck 
and short thick peduncle while crinum 
Zeylanicum has a short neck and a 
long weak peduncle. 

A spectacular crinum which is rated 
as one of the most beautiful and one 
of the hardiest for sub-tropical areas 
is crinum amabile. A delightful fra- 
grance is given by this crinum grow- 
img an enormous size and sending 
forth flower stalks sometimes four feet 
high with twenty or thirty flowers 
showering from the large umbel which 
opens with its treasures of color. This 
crinum is usually described as a “sun- 
burst.” The six petals are narrower 
and more recurved than those of the 
Americanum. The color of the petals 
om the outer side is a wine red while 
the inside of the petals is white with 

stripes. The upper part of the 
flower stalk is richly colored wine red 
or purple and the effect of a wine red 
o purple flower is given to its appear- 
ance. This lily seems to have been a 
favorite with~the pioneers as it was 
planted in many of the old fashioned 


gardens. In Houston, some of the 
plantings have remained in the same 
locations for generations, showing 
that the lilies are a valuable asset to 


the gardens. 


Crinum Moorei is another lily with 
a long-necked bulb, and this species 
and longiflorium are often used as 
parents of new hybrids, as both types 
are hardy and sturdy growers. In the 
South, crinum Moorei has funnel- 
shaped blossoms in shell pink color- 
ings with bloom being produced in 
mid-summer. In other localities, the 
flowers are a deeper shade of pink 
even going into the rose shades. The 
crinum Moorei, similarly to many deli- 
cately colored flowers, prefer the shade 
in the South. 

Crinum powelli and Crinum Cecil 
Houdyshel are both said to claim 
crinum Moorei and crinum longifolia 
for parents. Crinum powelli is an out- 
standing crinum bearing pure white 
funnel-shaped flowers in early spring. 


The flowers are very fragrant. This . 


Crinum Sanderianum of the milk and 
wine type is one of the oldest varieties. « 
The petals of the bloom are wide and 
are white delicately lined with red 
through the center. The stamens are an 
important factor in this lily. This was 
pictured from a seventy-five year old, 
clump. 
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lily seems to prefer the sun but will 
bloom in the shade. Crinum Cecil 
Houdyshel, named for the hybridizer 
and well known authority and grower 
of crinums, amaryllis and rare bulbs 
of La Verne, California, presents a 
funnel-shaped rose-pink flower. This 
crinum is considered the best pink 
flowering crinum, blooming in May 
and June and often repeating its bloom 
in early fall. A new powell: has come 
to market with a more delicate shad- 
ing of pink and bears the name of 
crinum powelli Krelagei. 

A hybrid flaunting a rich wine color, 
an unusual and distinctive shade for 
a crinum, is the crinum named Ellen 
Bosanquet. Blooming in mid-summer, 
this lily is rated as one of the love- 
liest. The crinum, Louis Bosanquet, 
blooms for a long while, bearing fun- 
nel-shaped pink flowers. 

A handsome crinum belonging to 
the “Milk and Wine” type is crinum 
campanulatum, a late spring bloomer 
showing blush white flowers with a 
rose stripe. The traditional “Milk and 
Wine” lily of the South is named 
Crinum Erubscens, which comes into 
bloom in late summer and fall with 
blossoms more salver-shaped. Em- 
press of India opens her flowers at 
night as a crinum of the “Milk and 
Wine” type. Crinum scabrum opens 
wide with a trumpet-shaped blossom 
of satiny shiny white showing a bloom 
of unusual fine texture with a brilliant 
red stripe through the center of the 
petals. St. Christopher, a fall bloomer, 
is supposed to be a rare variety of 
pure white with a texture most desir- 
able for a cut flower. Crinum C. H. 
B. Elwes is another fall bloomer and 
has pink flowers of unusual beauty. 

Probably the favorite of all crinums 
is the crinum giganteum with the 
unique up-right foliage and the pure 
white flowers, resembling tulips. Lov- 
ing shade, this lily blooms profusely 
all September until heavy frost. The 
foliage, upright and somewhat wider 
and stiffer than the unusual strap-like 
and long foliage of the crinums, is; 
usable with the crinums in flower ar- 
rangements. As a rule, crinum foliage 
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can not be used as it bends backwag 
at the ends wjth its long and supe 
growth. 

With a wise selection, there canis 
succession of bloom from the crimumg 
from very early spring to late autim 
with often times, an extra blooming 
season added to increase their cham 
Often the frequent rains and unpme 
dictable weather can fool the cringm 
into the additional blooming seam 
This past year, crinum campanulatim, 
a milk and wine type with flowes 
blush white with petals striped with 
rose bloomed for three seasons during 
the year. 

Crinums belonging to the amaryb 
lis family have species which are ma 
tive to every continent. Moor 
named for Dr. Moore comes from 
South Africa. Some crinums are found 
in America, in far-away Australia, 
others in Asia and in Africa. Them 
teresting fact remains that one never 
knows when a new crinum will be 
found. It is suggested that whenever 
a gardener sees the foliage of a crmum 
to inquire what type of bloom and 
what color. Many crinums have been 
growing in Southern gardens unknown 
and unnamed only by affectionate 
names such as “August Lilies,” "Sum 
mer Lilies,” “Milk and Wine Likes” 
“St. John’s Lily,” “Nassau Lily” and 
many such names used only in certaim 
localities. 

The hybridizers have created = 
new lilies by crossing crinums Wi 
amaryllis for instance there is amacte 
num, a delightful new bulb, and also 
crinodonna created by crossing Bella 
donna Amaryllis with the crinum Hy- 
bridizers and crinum fanciers ate mi 
terested in propagating and raisimg 
new hybrids and always on the alert 
to hear of new finds. ; 

Some crinums like shade, others like 
sun but nearly all varieties and types 
prefer a deep rich loam and 
drainage. The soil should be heavy 
sufficiently to support the weight of 
the plant. The bulb, in accordance 
with amaryllis, should have the neck 
and upper surface exposed. Humus 
and a rich sand could be combined 
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for the location in which the bulb is 
A dressing of manure and 
honemeal after the blooming season 
nd again in the fall are needed in 
gtaining better and more blooms. 
Drainage should be cared for in order 
te keep the bulb from rotting. How- 
eer do not neglect a thorough soak- 
ng when the blooming season ap- 
ches. 
The seed pods are very decorative, 
especially so in the large and matured 
plantings. The seed can be planted to 
propagate other plants and interest- 
ing results can be obtained from these 
gedlings. A quicker method of pro- 
pagation is to remove the growth from 


Crinum amabile augustum is one of the most spectacular crinums for the gar- 


the mother plant. When this new off- 
shoot has formed good top growth, 
then the bulblet has been sufficiently 
developed to become a plant of its 
own. However do not disturb the 
mother plant in the operation for 
these lilies do not like to be moved. 
Often it takes several years for a bulb 
to become established before the gar- 
dener is awarded with blooms. - 

If permanent plantings are desired, 
then add crinums to the garden and 
do not hesitate to purchase -high- 
priced bulbs for your garden as these 
gardening materials will become a 
heritage, growing old and becoming 
more valuable with their age. 


den. It grows to an enormous size and often the flower stalks are four feet high 
and the large umbel seems to burst with twenty or thirty blooms having the six 
petals of each bloom colored wine on the outside and the inner side white with red 
stripes. The flower stalk is richly colored wine red as it develops the umbel. This 
lily seems to have been a favorite in the pioneer gardens of the South, and now is 
highly prized on account of the rich colorings. 
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Please do not order these books from us. Order through a book dealer or directly from 


the publisher. 


Montague Free, ALL ABOUT HOUSE 
PLANTS. (The American Garden Guild, Inc. 
and Doubleday and Co., Inc. 1946. Garden 
City, New York. $3.50) 


A new book by Mr. Free always deserves 
special attention. The author has one of 
those cherished diplomas in horticulture that 
England bestows on the few trained in all 
aspects of gardening; he was, for years, the 

‘ head of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden’s hor- 
ticulture department; and he has already 
written many books and articles, each one 
solid and reliable. This book, then, is based 
on experience. Whatever you may look for, 
you will find some guidance. Dark and col- 
ored illustrations show details and interest- 
ing plants; ample descriptions help you 
make sure that you choose the right plant for 
your needs; excellent advice on methods of 
potting, cultivation, temperatures, spraying 
etc. will assist you in getting the best from 
your plants; but above all, the book is well 
written and without the slightest affectation. 
Every bit of advice shows the practical man 
who has done these things himself with his 
own hands and who can therefore tell you 
how it’s done. I have never cared for gar- 
deners who go into flowery ecstasies over 
every little matter that most of us have 
known from childhood; but even those who 
have not grown up with house plants can 
now get started successfully, for Mr. Free 
gives facts not words. Very highly recom- 
mended. And an excellent piece of book- 
making for the price! 


M. Walter Pesman, MEET THE NATIVES. 
An Easy Way To Recognize Rocky Moun- 


tain Wildflowers, Trees, and Shrubs. Third - 


edition. (Pesman, 372 South Humboldt St., 
Denver, Colo.) 


Rarely can one praise a guide to wild 
flowers, because most of these helps do not 
inform the inexperienced plant lover. But 
Mr. Pesman, who is a landscape architect, 
has attempted to show the casual wanderer 
what different plants might be. He arranges 
the mass of plants accordingly as to regions, 
from the high alpine zone to the foothills and 
plains. Graebner and other ecologists have 
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used this approach for plants in other pany 
of the world. Then the author groups his 
plants according to flower colors, which are 
printed on different paper and therefore easy 
to find. You know, you are above timber 
line. You know the flower is white. So you 
look over the list and read the descriptions 
until you find the one before you. If itis 
unusual or interesting, you will notice a star 
that indicates an illustration. Having hiked 
for months over the mountains of Central 
and Northern Colorado and Wyoming, I 
was able to check this book from my own 
experience. It is more useful than Rydberg’s 
Flora, it is more practical even than Clem 
ents’ books. Highly recommended, even t 
those who live elsewhere. 


Mark Keeney, COWPHILOSOPHY (Hoel 
stein-Friesian World, Lacona, New York) 


This book contains the standard informa- 
tion on cows. It would be presumptuous for 
a non-dairyman like myself to take issue 
with the statements of an expert, but sinc 
so much in the book is excellent and reliable 
I think I should mention one weakness. The 
idea that milkwells on the udder mean any- 
thing as to yields and dairy values has been 
proven wrong. On the other hand, the av 
thor very wisely emphasizes the place of the 
dame in cattle breeding; so often only the 
bulls are counted upon for herd improve 
ment. Very sound is also the attitude of this 
book toward calf feeding. The author em 
phasizes milk in the diet, when some would 
advise early change-over to substitutes. We 
are also glad to see that the writer who 
of course, a substantial dairyman himself 
Not eager to give grain feed to heifers. He 
emphasizes, however, supplements which 
supply missing minerals and relies on @ 
product derived from the ocean, sea weeds 
and fish products, and found that the mill 
yield went up by about 25 per cent. And@ 
very wise statement is that “lack of good 
roughage cannot entirely be overcome by 
any amount or character of grain feed.” A 
worthwhile book that should be helpful 
experienced dairymen as well as to thovt 
who would start the business right. Highly 
recommended. Merve 
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vind Compost 


By HEINRICH MEYER 


(Continued from preceding month) 


es studies at the University of 
Missouri indicated that insects attack 
dants which are ill balanced and either 
wesupplied or undersupplied with 
ertain growth foods. The experiments 
sere made in the laboratory where 
te supply of nutrients can be care- 
filly watched and regulated. 

What would happen under field con- 
itions? It is quite obvious that here 
te nutrient solution cannot be con- 
tolled carefully. If, let us say, nitrate 
dsoda was supplied shortly before 
weeding and then a rain came, much 
dthe nitrogen has run off. If no rain 
ame but a dry spell, much of it may 
unavailable. If the weather is con- 
atently cool and the crop is not grow- 
mg well, because it is, like tomatoes, 
dependent on high night tempera- 
mes, the nitrogen in the soil may ac- 
mally work as a check against growth. 
Hall other conditions are favorable 
ad the weather is right for the crop, 
kt us again assume those tomatoes, 
te abundant nitrogen will produce a 
gicker growth of the plants. This 
may mean that the plants are then not 
ile to keep up the corresponding up- 
tke of other minerals and that there- 
methey become leggy and weak and 
lcking resistance when diseases strike. 
Mllof this and many other things may 
mppen when chemicals are supplied, 
Mtause it is in the nature of chemicals 
bbe easily soluble and therefore un- 

under conditions of limited con- 


Tet us now assume that a compost 
tm been made, including bone meal 
® phosphate rock, dolomitic lime- 
ame, which supplies both calcium and 


II 


magnesium, fresh unleached manure 
which, besides hormones etc., supplies 
nitrogen and a good many other nu- 
trients, plant matter which supplies 
traces of most minerals present and 
above all potash. All of the plant nu- 
trients are now there, but they are 
tied up with one another. They do 
not leach away quickly, they do not 
dissolve in the first downpour and run 
off. In fact, the organic matter acts as 
a sponge and reduces the effect of the 
downpour not only by holding down 
runoff, but also by actually storing 
water underground. Thus it must 
necessarily prolongate the effect of a- 
vailable plant nutrients. As the water 
is absorbed by the roots, they absorb 
with it some of the nutrients that are 
in the organic lumps. Everybody has 
seen how roots go after compost and 
organic matter in the soil. The plant 
grows more slowly, perhaps, than if 
given a chemical shot, but it grows 
healthily. It has all the necessities in 
the proper mixture. 

How do we know? There are sev- 


- eral good reasons for my statement. 


First, plants have grown before man 
arrived. Plants therefore must be able 
to forage for themselves and to get 
along without shots in the soil and 
without chemical techniques designed 
in laboratory and sales department. 
Second, plants have undergone their 
whole course of evolution, successfully 
so far, by feeding on soil minerals that — 
were present naturally and that con- 
sisted to some extent of minerals and 
to some extent of organic residues, 
just the kind of thing compost is. We 
must therefore conclude that under 
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conditions approaching nature the 
plants had all the necessities for 
healthy survival. I like to call this the 
evolutionary principle of agronomy. 

It is true that not all plants are 
adapted to the same conditions. The 
blueberries grow in sandy regions over- 
laid with marshy acid raw humus, 
they cannot find much nitrogen there 
and must therefore get along on little 
while the currants and gooseberries 
grow on limestone soils, like other 
members of the Saxifrage tribe. Here 
again, they do not find much nitro- 
gen, but they certainly find plenty of 
calcium though not always much 
humus. The gooseberry would not sur- 
vive the acidity of the bog and the 
blueberry would be soon overgrown 
and suppressed by other plants if it 
were moved to the limestone region 
and its loamy soils or stone ledges. 
Thus, the plants have specialized un- 
der natural conditions. Man is bring- 
ing quite a number of these plants to- 
gether in his garden and has been do- 
ing so for thousands of years. He has 
developed strains. Or accidental prox- 
imity has produced these strains for 
man, who was not always a deliberate 
breeder, to be sure; but now the gar- 
den varieties are no longer able to 
shift for themselves in the wild. They 
cannot compete with the grasses and 
“weeds”, they need care and cultiva- 
tion. 

What care and what kind of culti- 
vation? When we grow an azalea or 
a blueberry bush, we must give them 
leaf mold or peat moss and thus simu- 
late the conditions of nature. When 
we plant saxifrages in the rock gar- 
den, or gooseberries we must give them 
some limestone. In this way we give 
all plants what they mainly need. But 
all of them need a certain amount of 
the twenty-odd substances that plants 
seem to ask for. How should we sup- 
ply those minerals?’ How much man- 
ganese, how much vanadium? Any 
uranium? Nobody could tell and not 
even the experts at the University of 
Missouri or at Cornell and in the U. S. 
Nutrition Lab have got beyond a few 
principles. What mixture should we 
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supply to cauliflower and spinach gad 
currants and peaches and roses guj 
columbines and rhododendrong guj 
tulips? Each one has some demand 
though they may not all be gg 
posite as currants and blueberries Th 
gardener has no sound choice but 
plying a balanced nutritional medium 
that thing which scientists hate ® 
tackle because it is so evasive am 
variable, compost. By supplying th 
various plant nutriments in organ 
form the gardener knows that th 
plant food will not be quickly solubk 
and that the plants will be able to ge 
small amounts when they need i @ 
pecially so since the moisture will a 
ways be more balanced too. If h 
tried to supply such a balance bya 
chemical mixture he would have tobe 
able to control the uptake, whichs 
feasible in the laboratory, but not® 
nature. Besides, he cannot possibly 
make the right mixture for different 
plants because he does not know ther 
needs. 

Now let us return to our ised 
pests and see what solution we may 
have found for the apparent succes 
of the compost method with pests. I 
do not say that the codling moth wil 
disappear entirely by any practee 
man has designed. They certainly 
have not responded very agreeably 
chemical methods so far. But ther 
are definite signs of success. 

Sir Albert Howard suggested on 
time the idea that insects may be th 
“Police Force of Nature”, employed 
to control’ weakly plants. This isa 
ingenious thought. Of course, thiss 
possible just as easily as the insects 
assistance to plants as a pollenizing 
agent. Still, even without mses 
weakly plants rarely survive for mor 
than a generation, because stronge 
plants will take over in competitia® 
Only the plant that can uphold its 
against the neighbors, either alone @ 
in association with others, either be 
cause of its quick reproductiveness @ 
its modest requirements or a $ 
chemical set-up that allows it to ut 
ize unusual conditions—only 
plant will survive. 
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How’ about the insects?—They are 
ms and § mthe same situation. Succeed or suc- 
make the best or be eaten by 
op. amore successful predator or enemy. 
ies. The & Bather the aphis can eat its fill on nu- 
Dut titious young shoots and produce 
nedium bests of offspring before the lady bugs 
hate @ @ md other enemies take over or there 


gil soon be no aphids left. If there is 


Ive and 

ring the | oversupply of nitrogen, the aphis. 
organic & Wil get excellent growth food; if there 
hat tes an undersupply, it will cut its 
soluble gowth cycle and make child mar- 


fages, as it were, to get the next gen- 
mation quickly into being before suc- 
mmbing itself. The aphids are quite 
gecially equipped for quick reproduc- 
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ce bya ton, by the way. In other words, the 
ve tole makes the best of either over- 
which s@ apply or undersupply. Similar con- 
t not aons must prevail for other insects 
possibly @ ad pests. They must adapt them- 
different @ sives.and uphold their life or die out. 
ow their 


Now comes compost, a balanced 
gant food producing a balanced plant. 
Itdoes not often happen outside the 
garden that a plant is so well balanced. 
Te aphis is simply not adapted to 
is kind of food. When a native from 
ther countries, unaccustomed to 
iakfast eggs, suddenly arrives in the 
mist of a well-fed family, he will feel 
mwell. He can digest beans or hot 
mppers, but not bacons and eggs. 
When one of us gets to the hot pepper 
mpon, he will for quite a while feel 
mable to cope with it. What is the 
Mlanced diet? The aphids certainly 
#not know it because they have de- 
moped methods of coping with a 
feat number of natural variations of 
atess or undersupply. 


It is therefore likely that the in- 
mtsdo not grow well on compost-fed 
fants because they have become spe- 
tiled and because they have been 
med to cope with extremes of food 
apply. When they have a choice, they 
muld rather pick an overfed or an 
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underfed plant than a well-fed one. 
If this works to the benefit of plant 
life and serves an ultimate purpose in 
the scheme of things, so much the bet- 
ter for all. 

This may not be the only explana- 
tion for pest-resistance of compost- 
grown plants, but it is the one that 
takes care both of the facts and the 
specialization of insects and plants. 
Compost levels out extremes and 
thereby serves the cultivated plants 
by offering them a choice, but it hurts 
the wild insects by giving them too 
good a food. This leaves us the ulti- 
mate winners, unless the insects fol- 
low suit and acquire a taste for:com- 
pave plants themselves. If we 

eep on breeding more and more re- 
sistant varieties by our methods of 
spraying, we will surely make life 
easier for the insects of the future and 
harder for the people that come after 


us. 

Moreover, the decaying organic 
matter produces enemies to the dan- . 
gerous nematode, parasites, fungi, pre- 
datory mites and nematodes, bacteria 
etc., all of which combine to check the 
growth of the pest. Thus, the seeming 
mystery of compost checking plant 

sts becomes gradually cleared up. 

ou cannot expect results overnight, 
but you can trust the organic method 
for beneficial results. It has worked 
for a million years or longer and left 
us with crop plants and food for an- 
imals and men; compared with it, the 
rather dismal record of chemical 
spraying, fumigation, fertilization, etc. 
is insignificant, as Albert Howard 
often pointed out. In fact, it is quite 
proper to ask if chemicals have not in- 
creased our pests through the neglect 
of organics. They actually have bred 
more virulent pests. To say that bene- 
ficial agents are supported by humus 
methods and not by chemical methods 
is definitely sound in view of such re- 
search as the references have revealed. 
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C. J. KING published in 1937 A 
method for the control of cotton root 
rot in the irrigated Southwest, S. S. D. 
Agric. Circular 425; he found that in- 
fested land can be brought into nor- 
mal production by placing large a- 
mounts of organic matter, such as cor- 
ral manure, hay or green field crops, 
in deep furrows in the field, covering 
them with five to six inches of earth, 
applying one irrigation immediately 
and one before planting. Inorganic 
chemical fertilizers had no effect what- 
soever. He suggests that “the dense 
population of organisms breaking 
down the organic materials developed 
a soil condition temporarily unfavor- 
able for the growth and activity of 
the root rot fungus.” The untreated 
check plots had 56 per cent root rot, 
one of the treated areas only 1.6 per 
cent. The disastrous root rot organ- 
ism was abundant on untreated plots, 
but all other organisms thrived better 
on the manured plots. This was found 
in Arizona and confirmed under Texas 
conditions by Mitchell, Hooton and 
Clark in 1941 and 1942. For details 
see U.S. Dept. of Agr. Technical Bul- 
letin 835. 


RICHARD WEINDLING of Clem- 
son, S. C. and the Department of 
Agriculture wrote an excellent Review 
of disease control by microbial acti- 
vity in Soil Science, January 1946. His 
data confirm the teachings of Sir Al- 
bert Howard in a highly satisfactory 
manner. Besides the nutritional ef- 
fects that organics have for growing 
crops, organics when properly applied 
quite often stimulate beneficial bac- 
teria, as J. I. Rodale calls them, that 
is, organics make it possible for mi- 
crobes to grow and to keep the dan- 
gerous bacteria and fungi in check. 
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What happens in every instance ae 


-body knows as yet, but the’ develop 


ment of beneficial bacteria is not only 
the idea of the editor or Organic Gar 
dening, but has been stated as a sound 
scientific hypothesis by Hildebrand 
and West in the Canadian Journal of 
Research and by West and Lochhead 
in Soil Science 50 (1940) 409 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZATION 
may ultimately lead to poor health 
and anemia. It was found that the 
necessary iron content of vegétable 
decreases on many soils when nitrogen 
is supplied. The cause is probably that 
nitrogen stimulates a quick growth 
which prevents the plant from utile 
ing iron in the soil to the same degree 
as it would if it had to forage forms 
nitrogen needs by extending its foot 
system. 


HYBRIDIZING is an absorbing 
game; when the tulips come, ou 
might try some breeding by m& 
method described by Professor Oberte 
in his recent grape article.’ My father 
made crosses of pole beans decades 
ago and also got many natural hybrids 
between the Kentucky Wonder typ 
and the Scarlet and White Dutch mum 
ners. When I told this to a geneticist 
he expressed doubts, for he, who had 
never grown beans, had read that 
these beans are self-pollinating Ui 
many other legumes. The same lia 
been said of peanuts. When I visited 
Beltsville for the first time I found 
Mr. Beattie shelling peanuts, but 
did not ask him:about them thougt 
I was quite curious. Recently Im 
ticed a contribution by him and ME 
Kushman in the Journal of the Am@ 
ican Society of Agronomy 38 (1%) 
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R %5 f. The authors say: “Natural hy- 
bridization in peanuts has always been 
ensidered as almost non-existent.” 
Yet thty mention at least seventeen 
satural crosses they have seen: “This 
mggests that natural hybridization is 
more common than previously su- 

—— @ gected.” Every gardener, if he only 
he observant, can make discoveries of 

kind and increase the number of 

velop beautiful varieties. 

t only 

Gar- 

sound 

CAMELLIAS, that wonderful rela- 

head five of the tea plant, one of the most 

: gorgeous flowering shrubs in existence, 

| we among the most valuable of 
mursery products, because they grow 

slowly and must be treated with 

TION gecial care. One of our friends, the 

healt tener of the National Nurseries in 

at the @ Biloxi, Miss., reports the loss of 3000 

Stables Bie year old camellia plants. Since it 

trogen jsillegal to move uninspected nursery 

ly that B sock the Federal Government is na- 
growth iwally quite interested in the theft. 

| utilit J The National Nurseries have posted a 

degret Bieward of $1000.- for information 

for to the apprehension and con- 
tS 10 BF vetion of the guilty party. If a ped- 
det appears with a bargain in camel- 

las you had better call the police im- 

; Miliately or get in touch with the 

When crime invades such a 

jeasant field as growing camellias all 

Obe wi-meaning people must give sup- 

é father stamp it out. 
decades 
hybrids 
ler 
‘cham ACID SOILS produce usually 
neticst, @ pants low in protein and essential 
sho hal We can see this, for in- 
ad that @ Mace, when reading the reports of 
ing #ompte in the Connecticut Experi- 
ame has @ Met Station Bulletins 444, 469, 478 
visited between 1941 and 1944 on 
I fount @ acco. Tobacco deficient in phos- 
s, butt florus and calcium contained higher 
though @unts of iron and manganese. When 
ly 1 mo Was added to sweeten the fields, 
and Me @ @feal all around cure was produced, 
he Ames When phosphate was given for a 
(1946) 
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-plied in form of ground phosphate 


number of years the leaves changed to 
the desirable light quality. Similar re- 
sults would undoubtedly be obtained 
with other crops, for instance pota- 
toes. In other words, liming alone 
may not be what is needed to improve 
sour land; phosphate, here easily sup- 


rock (which becomes available in acid 
soils, even if some. agriculture experts 
have made it unavailable in some 
states), should. be considered for its 
advantageous benefits of nutritional 


quality. 


DR. SHIELDS received consider- 
able publicity all over the country, 
which shows that the nation is be- 
ginning to demand action on quality 
of foods. The Pathfinder of December 
18, 1946 reported a comment by An- 
derson of the U. S. D. A. Plant In- 
dustry Bureau. Dr. Anderson said he 
believed in compost, but thought that 
phosphorus and nitrogen should be 
added. In other words, the compost 
which Organic Gardening has recom- 
mended all along is considered the 
best. Potassium chloride fertilizer may 
harmfully taint the potatoes showing 
up in the form of chlorine in the po- 
tato, Anderson is also reported to 
have said. In this connection it might 
be good to tell some reputable scien- 
tists, like Truog of Wisconsin, that 
they need not be concerned so much 
with the strawman they push over, 
called “Organics only”. As far as I 
know, nobody has ever advocated or- 
ganics only. On the contrary, every- 
body can find out from our writings 
that we constantly speak of phosphate 
rock, dolomite, wood ashes, and a few _ 
dozen other substances that are useful 
under certain conditions or in all cases. 
To set up ORGANICS ONLY in 
order to have a quick answer and to 
discredit this imaginary doctrine as 
one-sided and unscientific is about the 
least scientific approach imaginable. 
Why aot deal with facts rather than 
try to seem right. 
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Send stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 


The Organic Gardening Farm is closed to visitors during winter. We shall 
announce when the visiting season resumes. 


RED WOOD SHAVINGS 


Q.On our property, we have large 
riding stables, where for some time 
past they have been using wood shav- 
ings, mostly redwood but some pine, 
for bedding down the horses. 

Can you tell me if we can success- 
fully make compost from the wood 
shavings from this stable operation? 


C. S. O., Del Monte, Cal. 


A. The wood of redwood trees seems 
to be much more resistant to decay 
than the average wood. For that rea- 
son, wood shavings may not readily 
decay in the compost heap. Why not 
try it and let us know? 


COMPOST GRINDERS 


Q. What experiences can you give 
me for purchasing a compost grinder? 
Is it necessary and what does it do? 
I have a medium-sized truck garden. 


J. C. M., Long Island, N. Y. 


A.On the Rodale farm a grinder 
was purchased and worked on an ex- 
perimental basis. The results were a- 
stonishing in the rock vegetable gar- 
den. While the steer manure compost 
is naturally lumpy without screening, 
the material became finely shredded 
after being sent through the compost 
grinder and will, of course, decay more 
readily in the finer form which gives 
many bacteria a quick access. We 
think that a truck gardener who has 
frames and perhaps a_ greehhouse 
would benefit by the equipment, espe- 
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cially since it is a permanent inven 
ment that will last for decades. Mam 
greenhouse men have thereforé tga 
such machines in their business fr 
generations back. 
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COMPOST, WORMS, BACTERIA 

Q. 1. Miss Warner in her pamphiet 
says to place your earthworms @ 
“Compost” heap as you build it [1 
Rodale says to wait 8 weeks tilt 
cools then place your earthworm 
Which is correct? 

Q. 2. My weeds and manure @ 
frozen right now. If I get a break it 
a warm spell will it be all mght® 
proceed? 

Q. 3. Regarding Pea seed and Bem 
seed inoculation, Burgess Seed Co. Bi 
a nitrogen inoculation. Mr. L. Wie 
enden has a preparation of nog 
organism, are they the same? 


F. K., Inkster, Mam 


A. In answer to your questions 
Miss Warner’s way of making Gi 
post is different from that of Sita 
bert Howard’s. She mixes all her mime 
dients thoroughly; that is, mixenm 
manure, the green matter and pai 
one third soil so that there ist 
heating to speak of, which woulda 
the earthworms. In the Sit Alm 
Howard method, the manure Sa 
in a separate layer and would a 
and kill or drive off the earthworm 
also only thin sprinklings of eartha® 
used. You can choose which way@ 
like the best, but in Miss Wares 
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Dear Garden Friend: 
NOW IS A GOOD TIME TO 
ORDER YOUR COPY OF 


Mike Book of the Year™ 


FINANCIAL 
INDEPENDENCE 


“EcURITY ACRES” Sensa- 
foal New Book, tells how 
ceate a fine income in 
yur own back-yard, a city 
or five-acre plot. 
Security Acres” presents 
gees of novel, proven, practical ideas, hobbies, 
gas, etc. Tells what to raise and how to raise it. 
le guesswork—-No experimenting! Hundreds of 
gmey-making opportunities. Success secrets are 
g your fingertips in this wonderful book—noth- 
mg ese like it on the today. Send 
Wi fer your y at once. Your money back 

ut satisfied. 4 Pages of Ideas. 


wessing vanishing tep- 


successfully by 
aperts 


gain rich, high-yield land in- 
l. This method is now in use in many 
unprofitable areas .. . 


<8 


S@ agricultural “expert who has 
Ged on his own experiments dur- $2.00 
re years (61 pages 


HOW TO MAKE A GOOD 
LIVING ON A SMALL FARM 
inflation. Use this book as your 
guide. Abundantly illustrated with 
workable plans and diagrams. 
Over 400 pages. 


Send $2.50 with order. We pay 
all postage charges. 


order direct from: 


Down-to-earth for running 

your disposal CHEAP orders mail, ship by express 

or freight or pages, = i 
follow: worth 


THE EASY WAY 


ix g 


{ 


46 Years of PROOF 
fishy? but 


no de- 


pattern. 2 @ dictated 
his can be done is . No dictionary 
writing. . . . Read how others are profiting big. Take a 
.chance on this book be’ worth a fortune to 

and send $2.95. Book mailed same 


you 
Gay order 
received. Hundreds 


letters we show 


| 
i 
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| HOW 


Books make ideal gifts. Back te God's good earth. 


@ SEND FOR FOLDER ON OTHER 
INTERESTING BOOKS. 


P.O. Box 115-X 


Lightning Speed Mfg. Co. 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Plesse mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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EARTHWORMS 


EARTHWORM CULTURE 
fe SOIL BUILDING 


One FREE copy OF my VALUABLE BULLETIN 
ano Review On 


SUCCESSFUL EARTHWORM FARMING 


WILL BE MARED UPON RE SEND MAME AND 
ADDRESS ON POSTCARD ron voun 


Copy 


Orn. Tuomas J. 
ROSCOE CALIFORNIA 


HARNES § THE EARTHWORM 


EARTHWORKERS 


(Domesticated earthworms) 
Make og compost into humus without turning 
unpaid gardener and soilbuilder 
Send for FREE Pamphlet 
ORGANIC GARDENS 
Fullerton P. O., Md. 


EARTHWORMS 
For the Compost Heaps and 
Biological Soil Building 
Direct te you from the -Southern California 
successors of the famous pioneer carthworm 
breeder, Dr. George Sheffield Oliver, producer 
of the D ” Earthworm— 
the “Miracle Worm" for Humus production in 

orehard er garden. 
ADDRESS 


Herbert Clarence White, Director 
BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH FARMS 


16912 Brighton Avenue Gardena, California 


Perry Hall 


EARTHWORMS 
NECESSARY FOR FINE GARDENS 
Write for 
folder 


erthington, Ohio 


EARTHWORMS 
Domesticated Hybrids 
Creators of Natural Humus 


— Send for Felder 8-37 — 


Topsoiters 


13243 Mark Twain; Detroit 27, Michigan 


method, you might have difficuligy 
getting sufficient earth. 

Question 2, During warm spel 
winter, it will be satisfactory to am 
ceed with making compost. 

Question 3, All of these inoculamy 
are supposed to do the same thm 
They represent bacteria. 
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TOBACCO CURING 


Q. Please tell me how to curete 
bacco. I have a very nice crop. Tam 
only a beginner in gardening, but have 
forty different kinds of fruit tee 
Organic Gardening is a great hep 
But I do not know what is to be dom 
with the tobacco plants I have. 


J. P., Willow Grove, Pa 


A. Tobacco curing on a commercial 
scale is a very costly project. For home 
consumption on the other hand, @ 
you have to do is the following: 

Hang up the bunched leaves or the 
whole tobacco plant in an airy ay 
location, for instance, a barn or a 
attic. It will take leaves that are me 
ture about three to four months, stalks 
with leaves attached about eight 
months to completely dry. Ona mont 
day when the leaves are not crumbly 


EARTHWORMS 


HELP TO MAKE YOUR YARD AND 
FLOWERS MORE BEAUTIFUL! 


Save money, labor, water with a living Ogata 
that conditions your soil .. . 
full information write: 


EL SOBRANTE EARTHWORM FARM 
749 Rincon Road El Sobrante, Califamm 


EARTHWORMS 


Write fer free information on their prepege 
. tien, and use in composting and garden 


Richwood Earthworm Hatchery 


Richwood, Ohio 


EARTHWORMS 
Send ‘stamp for price list and instructions @ 
raising the 

FAMOUS “SOILUTION” 
earthworm for Agriculture — Poultry — Bait. 


Colorado EARTHWORM Ha 


2134 Decatur Street — Denver 11, 
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GRO-QUICK” 


4 get them together in bundles of 
out 20 of equal size, tie the bundle 
gh a leaf and put in a box in which 
mu spray some water with an ato- 
weer. Keep them tightly packed all 
ietime. Inspect them if mold shows 
the ribs. If that should happen, the 
were not completely air-cured 
gineed further drying. In the box, 
te leaves should not be moist but 
jehtly damp so that the bundles can 
easily handled and occasionally 
gmed about. After about six months 
deuring, preferably in a room with- 
mt disagreeable smells but of about 
# temperature with occasional ato- 
gaing around the box, you should get 
imgrant tobacco, There are many 
wher methods of curing tobacco rapid- 
y, but the finest fragrance such as is 
ghueved for cigar wrappers can be ob- 
amed by the method described. The 
ana. Experiment Station at State 
Gilege, Pa. can probably send you a 
illetin on tobacco curing. 
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LIME 
@.Is lime considered a chemical? 
What kinds of lime are used for sweet- 


ging the soil? 
A. R., Fairview, N. J. 


users 

MEATING CAB 

dofor you. Send today for testimonials and 
free, new instr. sheet with hotbeds 


ELECTRIC SEED 
BED HEATER 


POSITIVELY WILL NOT BURN 
Size $1.00 You 
SOM RESEARCH LABORATORIES, inc. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, CHICO 


GREAT VALLEY MILLS 
Paoli, Pa. — Est. 1710 


GET YOUR VITAMINS DIRECT from NATURE. 


According to standard authorities, wheat 
contains vitamins 


ttt 


germ 
A, B, E and G. 
FS BUYS ANY OF THESE 
ARCEL POST DELIVERED: 
West of Miss. Add 25 cents 
Ibs. Plain Wheat Germ 
Ibs. Caramelized Wheat Germ 
peries (2 months supply) Wheat Germ Oil 
Tablets Sea Kelp 
Chocolate Covered Vitamin Mineral Food Bars 
ibs. Scotch Oatmeal 
Ibs. Old-Fashioned Hominy 
lbs. Old-Fashioned Hominy Grits 
Ibs. Old-Fashioned Buckwheat Flour 
Ibs. Water-Ground White Corn Meal 
Ibs. Water-Ground Yellow Corn Meal 
Ibs. Water-Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
Ibs. Soya Bean Flour 
Ibs. Mammoth Sunflower Seed 
Ibs. Delicious Cold, Ready-To-Serve Breakfast 


Food—A tasty combination of sweet potato and 
cereal, pureed and honey-caramelized. 


SEND POSTCARD FOR FREE LIST OF OTHER 


WATER-GROUND PRODUCTS; ALSO FOR 


MATION AND PRICES OF QUICK-RETURN COM- 
POST ACTIVA 


TOR HERBS—Maye E. Bruce Formula 


NOW AVAILABLE—ORCANICALLY-RAISED 
CORN AND WHEAT FLOURS AND MEALS 
aformation 


Write For Prices and 1 


THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0.G., Paoli, Ps. 


Enclose $..... 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ls in “ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP In 98 HOURS" 
“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 3%" 
nt “TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 
thing. These enthusiastic re from ; 
—cold frames—unheated greenhouses—plant 
JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 watt with $5.35 
thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq. ft.... . 
e t SENIOR 80’ Cable, 400 watt with $6.95 ; 
I thermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 sq. ft... .. 
am immediate prepaid delivery direct or thru dealer. . 
: 
ees, 
AN AMAZING CONDITIONER 
VITALOAM 
ercial Aa conditioner. Treats all 
the 
dry 
or an 
ma- 4 
eight 
moist 
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era?” 
RM Pure Organic 
—A Highly Valuable, 
Basically Rich Organic 
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Beautiful, Graceful Hedges 


Canadian 
Hemlock 


WELL ADAPTED TO TRIM- 
MING. You will also like them 
4 : planted alone on the side of 
building, a partially-shaded hill- 
side or a partly-protected lawn 
spot. These graceful evergreens 
7 with pendulous, flowing branches 

‘ will give year-"round satisfaction 
—will help make your grounds 


with. 

SIZE 25 

BBR. $10.00 35.08 
GTR. $90.00 


All Prices are F. O. B. 
Terms: Cash with ordir. 
FREE 


HEMLOCK SUPPLY CO. 
(Wm. R. McGuire) Shippers Since 1925 
Bex 323 JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


NO GARDEN TOO SMALL 


for this dainty bit of succulent sweetness. 
Tiny cobs (4 in. long) set with delicious 
FULL-SIZE golden Kernels. Ready to eat 
in 58 days. Heavy yielder, 1 to 5 ears on 


stalk—only 3 ft. tall. We introduced 
this now famous variety. .. .. .. .. «+ 


2% OZ. PKT., $1.00, Postpaid 
500 SEEDS—Enough for 2 plantings 
Spring CATALOG mailed with every order 


Andrew R. 


SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
Dept. V, 22 W. 27th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Articles on How To 
Grow Amaryllis, Orchids, 
ete. are included in Cata- 
log. It is FREE for « 
post ecard request. 


Cecil Houdyshel 
° 


La Verne, Calif. 


GLOXINIAS 


12 varieties of them. 
Also T. Begonias, F. L. 
Caladiums, Amaryilis Or- 
chids, Oxalis, Callas and 
other bulbs are listed in 
eur Spring Catalog. 


tain any chemicals. It is made fie 
ground-up limestone which also gm 
tains usually some magnesium, gp 
necessary for feeding plants. Groga 
limestone is the best besides grouad 
shell lime. Similar to it is mah@ 
= shell marl. If the limestones 
eated, carbon dioxide is driven om 
and quick lime, burned lime or op 
slaked lime results. This is also called 
caustic lime. When you add waters 
this, it gives off heat and results in the 
end in hydrated or slaked lime. Ald 
these materials are called agricultural 
lime and you will have to see what 
the bag says. Sometimes you can ob 
tain air slaked lime which is quick 
lime that has been exposed to the ait 
and thereby changed back to some 
thing like ground limestone except 
that it is in finer parts. 
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FARM COMPOSTING 

Q. To do the most good, compost 
must be practical to use on a late 
farm. I would like some information 
on just how this can be accomplished. 
Most of the articles I’ve seen im your 
splendid magazine describe results ob 
tained from one or two applications 
of compost 2 to 3 inches thick. Now 
this seems impossible to accomplith 
on a farm. If we were to cover an age 
only 1 inch thick it would take neatly 
3500 cu. ft. of compost or the product 
of about 8% of the pits you describe 
Now what I would like to know® 
just how much does an acre need Gia 
how often does it have to be apphas 
to get good results? 

Now in applying barnyard manutt 
tests show that best results are 
tained by using 12 to 20 ton per ant 
once every five years. Now if 
were to get better results by applymg 
the same amount of compost we wou 
need the finished compost of at least 
two pits once every few years pa 
acre. I get this by figuring comport 
at 61 cu. ft. per ton and each pit com 
taining better than 1000 cu. ft. @ 
course it would take the products @ 
two working pits to make one pit@ 
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fnished compost. This would give 
me 16 ton of compost to the acre of 
land. Now if I had 60 acres under 
qiitivation and made the above ap- 
lication once every 5 years I would 
have to compost 12 acres on an aver- 
age every year. If it takes two pits 
for each acre a total of 24 pits would 
be needed to do the job. Now I do 
not know just what strength or how 
heavy an application is needed but 
# the above set of figures seems cor- 
rect it would be a rather large under- 
taking but probably the results would 
more than repay the efforts. What 
your opinion on the above? 


H. M., Washburn, Wis. 


A. Naturally, gardeners can make 
sufficient compost to apply it two or 
three inches thick, but on a farm scale 
when we apply compost at the rate 
of ten tons to the acre, you can barely 
ge it. It isn’t even consistently half 
a inch thick, but the soil feels it 
through its biologic action. 

The pit idea of making compost, 
the way our pits are constructed, 
would probably apply to a farm of 
not over 50 acres, but on larger places, 
there might be batteries of pits made 
is shown in a recent issue of OR- 
GANIC GARDENING. However, 
in England there is a machine that 
helps to make compost, which prac- 
tically has mechanized the compost 
heaps, and Mr. Sykes, who has writ- 


express (net pre- 
only $9. BE SURE 
of your supply by wow. 
CLARENCE B. FARGO 


2 Farge Frenchtown, M. J, 
100% 
wuua NI- BAC 
ORCANIC 
Compost-! lated SOIL ACTIVATOR 
Now Available For Your Soil 


Developed by the Dr. G. H. Earp Thomas Process. With 
essential organic minerals plus 
bacteria. 


Replenishes the bacteria your must contain 
ter vigorous, disease-free growth. Folder on request. 
Write to PETTIE’S SOIL FOOD 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES* 


New catalogue offers @ 
long and interesting list of 


CHOICE and RARE ROCK PLANTS 
Send for your free copy teday 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
$3 Highland Ave., Bergenfield, WN. J. 


HUMUS FROM 


COMPOST IN ONLY 8 WEEKS 


New herbal “actiyator", used heavily in wartime England, 
now available to American gardeners 


No need, any more, to be without a compost pile 
for lack of space; or to worry about the scarcity 
ef manure. No need, any more, to wait months 
fer your compost pile to “convert” to humus. 
Now you can produce rich, fine humus from your 
leaves, grass-cuttings, weeds, table refuse, etc., 
in about 8 weeks. 

This great discovery helped win the battle for food 
in England, where garden space is scarce and 
every square foot counts. Now it comes to Amer- 
fea! It is a formula of herbal activators—a light, 
powdery substance that, mixed with water, works 
its months-saving miracle on compost heaps. Full 
directions come with every order. Fill out coupon 
and send with $1: money back if not satisfied. 
You can only get this product by mail, from us. 

Alse send 50c additional for Miss Bruce’s book, 
“Quick-Return Method of Cempost-Making.” 
We invite you to visit our exhibit at the 

New York and Phila. Flower Shows, March 17-22 
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MODERNIZE YOUR GARDEN TOOLS WITH 


TOG OWHEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 
Does ewey with slow, beck-breeking spading. 
ble gardens. 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW co. 


Spa, New York 
Canadian 
Hemlock 
Size 25 100 
3-4 ft. $25. $ 30. 
4-5 ft. $35. $120. 
5-6 ft. $45. $160. 
Carload lot of 1000" for $775. 
Made up of: 
250 3-4 ft. 250 4-5 ft. 
250 5-6 ft. 250 6-7 ft. 


DOE RIVER 
EVERGREEN CoO. 


Box 15 
Elizabethton, Tennessee 


SPECIAL PRICES 


CALIFORNIA assontrn cocons 
AMARYLLIS ca. 8 tor 


Grown by Organie Methods @ EXTRA LARGE 


6928 Mayflower Ave. — 


$1.50 ea., 3 for $4.00 


G. ARCHER ~Amaryllis Specialist 
Bell, California 


ten for our magazine from times 
time, has used it successfully for mae 
ing compost for a farm of over jj 
acres. 

On a farm the compost is usu 
placed in the corn acreage and a 
with a legume. In other words, asym 
said yourself, perhaps once in fm 
years the land would get compar 
There is much to be done yet in the 
way of learning to apply the “organi” 
method on the large scale. 


SPINACH VARIETIES 
Q. What are the merits of differen 
spinach varieties? 


O. K., Woodstock, 


A. The Truck Experiment Station 
of your own state has developedg 
blight resistant variety called Old De 
minion, a dark green savoyed spinath 
that grows quick and “does not seal 
too early”. It must, however, be som 
early in spring or late in fall. AR 
American selections were Noble Giga 
Leaved and Viking, the former@ 
light, the latter of dark color, bom 
with only partially savoyed leaves 
The standard varieties Bloomsdak 
Long Standing, Reselected Bloom 
dale, Extra Dark Green Bloomsda 
have, however, remained favorites 
Extra Dark Green Bloomsdale is 
darkest and slowest to seed. Summa 
Savoy, also an All-American selection 
is derived from. Long Standim 
Bloomsdale and was found to stam 
a few days longer without bolting 
Virginia Blight Resistant, a- savy 
kind, bolts easily and should not & 
sown in spring, but only in fall. Th 
same is true of the wellknow 
Bloomsdale Reselected or 
Savoy, which is blight resistant, but 


Water-Ground Meal 


5 th. bag Whole Wheat Flour $1.00 Postpaid 
5 bag White Corn Meal $1.00 Posten 
5 th. bag Yellow Corn Meal $1.00 Postpalt 
Add 25e Extra Each Bag West of Miss. Biv | 


Yellow Creek Mills has been grinding water-greum? = 
meal since 1830. For that old-fashioned mall & 
with full flavor you can’t beat Yellow Creek G@@ = 
meal and whele wheat fi 


YELLOW CREEK MILs 


R. D. No. 7 AKRON, O10 
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t 
cme = quick growing that it should not 
er 7M Bh Bed except for very early or very For BETTER 
ite crops. King of Denmark is a COM POST 
usualy ng-standing variety too, with leaves 
eembling wild spinach varieties. 
aswumferiem Market is now frequently 
n fa gown; you can recognize it by the 
mmed-under leaves. It is a good var- 
inte may. Viroflay is not much grown in 
rgam’ Meike East. New Zealand Spinach is 
wot a true spinach, but is a relative of 
t, which can be grown for greens 
juring the hotter days. 
(PATENTED) 
ifferent Discards 
BUDS IN WINTER Grinds 
ck, Va . Why are winter buds, even ex- materials through rollers. 
States memely well-developed ones like those Screens through perforated screens. 
opal diilac, not destroyed by heavy frost? Makes perfect compost of any material 
: . Lilac Duds like other Duds o 7 . 
ea Meher in stored materials than buds Long life and low operating cost. 
bloom later. This material is FREE ‘New compost circular. Facts 
mer of neither of which freezes. The 
ile liquid that is present is so tied Ww-W GRINDER CORP. 
jcave, B® with the other substances that it Dept. T Wichita, Kansas 
freeze out. The cells which 
Blooms. 4am the bud can, therefore, not freeze 
exposed to very cold weather WHOLE Deaf Smith County, 
mi not be destroyed. The same is 
isthe a of bulbs such as tulips or daffo- WHEAT able for every baking 
sen dis. The scientific term is “high-con- 5 LB. BAC 
lectail Mitration”. You might compare the $1.00 Plus Postage 
con il sap to glycerine or alcohol or even F LOU R os rite oy 
> of sugar which will not freeze; 
bolting tea or fruit juices are not VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 
enough and would freeze. Dept C Milwaukee 8, Wiecensia 
not be 
Il. The 
IIknown BOOK MAILED POSTPAID 
Virginia PRACTICAL HOW oP ANYWHERE IN U. S. 
nt, POR AMATEURS = 
TREES ee OND SEND $1.00 CASH 
SMPLE, WLLUSTRATED OR M. ©. (NO CHECKS) 
NON-TECHNICAL 
Postpaid To 
WRiTT 
SPAZIER AVE. 
MIG 
: GRAPES AND BERRIES BY & SANFORD MARTIO 
CROWN INUSA — Now 
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PAGE'S SEEDS 


wd best results in gardening, 


experienced - 
deners depend on Page's Quality 
Seeds year after year—they 
know Page's honest quality pays in finer, 
healthier gardens and fields. 
Your Page Seed Dealer carries a full line of 
the best known varieties of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
(in packets or bulk) 
Lawes Grass, Pa-Se-Ce Grand Seed Corn, Millet and 
ether field seeds. 


Visit your nearest desler today 
—er write for his name. 


The Page Seed Co. 


P. 0. Bex 8-20 
GREENE, WN. Y. 


KNOW YOUR SOIL AND HUMUS 


Your soil is your most important asset. It is es- 
sential that you know its nature, deficiencies and 
needs to maintain or restore its health. We are 
equipped to: (1) test your soil for acidity, mineral 


deficiencies. humus and microbial life; (2) test 


your compost and manure to learn whether it is 
fermenting properly, and if not, what to do about 
it; and (3) advise you on soil and crop “problems 
in general. Cost of service is low—even those 
with small gardens will find it profitable. Send 
postcard with your name and address for full in- 
structions’ on how to prepare and ship samples, 
costs of different tests and other data. No obliga- 


tion. 
BIOCHEMICAL RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Dr. Ehrenfried E. Pfeiffer, Director 


THREE FOLD FARM SPRING VALLEY, Y. 


FENCING 


All-Purpose Stee! Fencing. Poul- 
Fencing and 
ire Fabrics, 

Rarbed Wire. 


F 
Link Fence, Chestnut Post and 
Rail Fencing. Hurdle Fences, 
Gates. Other Farm Values. 
ARNOLD-DAIN CORP. 


BOX 20, MAHOPAC, NEW YORK 


IF YOU WANT THE FINEST 


DAHLIAS 


Send For Our Catalogue 


SOMERHOUSEN DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chestaut Hill, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


EARTHWORMS ON LAND 


Q. How are earthworms used afte 
they were bred? Which breeds ap 


best? 
A. W. H., West Elkton, Ohi 


A. The method of putting earth 
worms in the ground is usually 
through the compost to which they 
have added or by removing half 
the content of the earthworm boxes 
and applying it to the land, leaving 
the other half as a stock for further 
breeding. Any kind of earthworms 
satisfactory for breeding and th 
larger kinds, nightcrawlers, manure 
worms, etc. do, of course, a more e& 
tensive job in breaking down organie 
matter into plant nutrients. On the 
other hand, the smaller species, the 
socalled hybrid earthworms, are more 
easily bred in boxes of medium size. 
Further details are discussed in the 
issues of O. G. of October 1946 and 
January 1947, by Mr. J. I. Rodale 


PEST CONTROL 

Q. How do you control bean and 

squash bugs by organic methods? 
R. S. C., New York City 
A. Bean and squash bugs were cont 
pletely controlled in my garden by 
the following method. I mixed @ 
handful of wood ashes and a handful 
of hydrated lime in a sprinkling can 
and let it stand for a day. Thenl 
filled a sprayer with this material 
occasionally also using the sprinkling 
can directly and had no further 
trouble with the insects. I did this 
when I noticed the first offenders 

Perhaps you could try this method. 


—o— 


TANNIC ACID 

Q. What do you think of Tanme 

Acid as a means of acidifying the sal 

for acid-loving plants such as Camek 

lias and Azaleas? Since Tannic Aci 

is an organic acid would this be ob 
jectionable to use? 


‘G. E. S., New Orleans, La 


A. It is almost impossible to sa 
what would happen if tannic acid wert 
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corporated in soil. Experiences with 
materials high in tannic acid are so 
ntradictory as to toxic effects that 
the only explanation is: Tannic acid is 
gore or less dangerous according to 
the type of soil to which it is added. 
While fungi are not necessarily de- 
groyed by it, a number of bacteria 
gem to become completely elimin- 
wed. This is, by the way, the reason 
why we tan hides to make them into 
kather. 

As far as I know, nobody has made 
my such experiments with azaleas 
wd camellias and I would suggest 
that you make a trial in one pot or 
gound one plant that is not too valu- 
tle and keep a good record of the 
gmount you apply. 


‘BERMUDA GRASS 


0. Could you please inform me on 
hw I can get rid of the Bermuda 
gass in my garden and asparagus 
bed? It is important as the Bermuda 
s choking out the asparagus faster 
than I can keep it cut.. 

E. J., Fairhope, Ala. 


A. If a Bermuda sod has formed 
itis necessary to either stifle the grass 
by heavy mulching during the active 
gowing period of the grass or to dig 
t up. Bermuda, not being deep- 
moted, can be controlled by mulching 
which causes quick rotting. Where 
miching is impractical it may be 
mser to make a new bed and to take 
mre that the grass can never enter. 
With a sturdy trowel the grass can, 
however, after heavy soaking be eas- 
ly removed without much exertion. 
[should advise doing this in the 
“paragus bed if you do not. intend 
replant asparagus. 


WOODLANDS 
Q. Could you tell me the name of 


agood book on forestry? 
E. J., State College, Pa. 


A. Professor Hawley of Yale just 
ht out a new edition of his well- 
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Choice, sturdy, uplend grown stock thet will 
meoke rapid growth and beer plenty of fruit. 
Our FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES and 
SHRUBS ore noted for their vigor. Write for 
our new 1947 CATALOG in full color. It's FREE. 
Free Planting Guide with each ina < 
order. We GUARANTEE SATIS- 
FACTION. FREE 


Our 67th Year 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
56 Maple St., Dansville, N. Y. 


CATALOG 


FIENTIFIC BEEKEEPING 


Nyy 
yp REVOLUTIONARY 
METHOD 


for Free Bulletin 
THE BEEMASTER] . 


THMASTER PUBLICATIONS 
+2, BOX 547- ROSCOE -CALIFORNIA 


TwWittey’s SEEDS 


THE BEST VARIETIES 
A DIFFERENT SEED CATALOG YOU WILL ENJOY 
Learn about our true to name varieties adapted to j 
intensive culture. Few seedsmen live with and : 
study their varieties as we do. You will like - 
Twilley’s Selected FREE CATALOG now F 


W. College Rd. 
OTIS S. TWILLEY — Salisbury, Md. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


A natural soil builder. 
Improves soil fertility and 

ay a to 
the soil or to the compos 


RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. 


MT. PLEASANT. TENNFSSEE 
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GARDENERS’ 
FAVORITE 
READING 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
by LOUIS BROMFIELD 
All gardeners will love this dramatic story of 
how Mr. Bromfield acquired three run-down 
farms, what he found, what the former owners 
did with their land and their lives, and what 
the Bromfield family and their helpers made 
of it. Many interesting characters, plenty of 
humor, full of wisdom. Beautifully illu- 
strated. $3.00 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 
by F. Cc. KING 

An English gardener relates his method of 
growing food crops by the organic plan. This 
book is so revealing that we imported it for 
the benefit of health-conscious America. Card- 
board covers. Forward by Sir Albert Howard 

$1.50 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT 


Second edition. Clears up all phases of 
compost-making. Hints that amaze old-time 


8. 25¢ 
BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING 
AND GARDENING 

by DR. EHRENFRIED PFEIFFER 

Describes the bio-dynamie methods in jull. 

Shows how to convert a low-productive farm 

and garden into a high-productive, bio-dy- 

namic one. 240 pages. Clothbound. $2.00 


GROW A GARDEN 


by OR. EXRENFRIED PFEIFFER 
AND ERIKA RIESE 


bio-dynamic point ef view. 118 pages. I- 
lustrated. $1. 


- EARTHWORMS—THEIR 
INTENSIVE PROPAGATION 


by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 


Complete, practical working directions for 
breeding, feeding, growing and harvesting 
mans’ most important soil-builder. The author, 
an suthority on earthworm breeding, main- 
tains an experimental, research farm for the 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
and securing data that are set forth in this 
excellent book. $1.00 


Order Direct From 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
A. 


known book The Practice of Sigman 
ture (John Wiley and Sons, Ine 
Fourth Ave., New York 
I can highly recommend. I alsggi 
attention to the Gardener's Book 
for which Professor Gifford has wre 
three texts, the first one just publak 
ed on Southern trees. A booklepm 
Northern Trees and a third onewe 
follow in the next series of the Gantex 
er’s Book Club, or appear as a dom 
bound book. 


BOOKS FOR THE GARDENER 
Q. Where could I find out aboutthe 


names and relationships of plants that 
we grow in the garden. I didn’t kno 
that radish and cabbage were related 
until you mentioned this in Organ 
Gardening. 

H. M., Fort Worth, Tex 


A. Two most useful books are Bae 
ley’s Hortus Second and Baileys 
Manual of Cultivated Plants. The tm 
one follows an alphabetical order, th 
second arranges the plants according 
to family relationships. Both are pub 
lished by the Macmillan Company, @ 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


RASPBERRY PATCH 


Q. We are thinking very much@ 
planting a good sized raspberry pats 
this spring—also some strawberne= 
(raising them to sell) and am wonder 
ing where we can find plenty of goo 
in regards to raising them 
the “Organic Gardening” or comport 
way—-so as to give us as high yields 
possible? 


Mrs. M. M., Covington, Oi 


A. You might use up to 40 tong 
manure for growing these berries—=# 
danger from over-supply. 
you can also use less at the time 
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ting and add later in the form of 
mulch. It is good practice to follow 
the advice of the Experiment Station 
# your state as regards variety and I 
ould write to the Experiment Sta- 
gon at Wooster or to State University 
# Columbus. 

Many growers of berries have found 
@practical to first treat the soil care- 
fully with cover crops which they plow 
mder. Those were the ones who had 
the greatest results in crops and qual- 
ty. Clover, alfalfa or even rye plant- 
ad first and then plowed under will 
mprove the organic structure suffici- 
mily to produce good berries when 
manure is added. This will cut down 
om the manure required. 


* HOPS 


Q. We have taken a great deal of 
terest in the composting in reference 
to the possible increase in quality of 
the hops. It is generally conceded 
the European hops have more favor- 
able aroma. We understand that they 
4 considerable composting in their 
fertilizing. Have you any information 
m this, or comments regarding same? 


P. G., Yakima, Wash. 


A. I am well acquainted with the 
European hop growing methods in 
Spalt (Franconia) which next to the 
Bayarian hop region, is the most prom- 
ment in Germany and second only to 
the hops of Bohemia. The farmers, in 
both regions, in the Hallertau and in 
Salt, use manure from the barn, 
which has been weathered or compost- 
ai together with the liquid manure, 
it about a year. This manure con- 
fms also the bedding so that about 
the same effect as Sir Albert Howard’s 
compost would be produced, a mixture 
@ plant matter and animal matter. 

he Material is quite moist and an ap- 
fication of 20 tons per acre at the 
ime of starting the hop garden is not 
Musual. The dressings given after- 
Mads vary according to amounts a- 
Milable and to seasons. 
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Tender and Tasty 
IIIPOPCORNIIIl 


Grown on Rich, Organic Soil 
- GUARANTEED TO POP - 


With Playing Cards 


- ++ @ new, absorbing game 
originated and created by Rodale 
Press with a series of booklets 
by Professor Rafael D. Soto of 
Lehigh University. These booklets 
represent a comprehensive Span- 
ish language course. 

HAVE FUN WHILE YOU 
LEARN. A tried and proven 
method for learning quickly, 
easily, inexpensively. 

Packaged in beautiful, gay box. Each 
set—complete in itself—consists of 
two 48-card decks in a separate 
box. are: |. 
posites; 5. Occupations. 
Order all five sets in a colorful, master 
box as illustrated. 

5-Bex 


Set. Including 
5 Booklets POSTPAID 


Address Dept. 0. @. 6 
PRESS .:. EMMAUS, PA. 


> 
ft 


ry 
Wonderful 
Gift 


RODALE 


In a 


is UC GARDEN MULCH 
Which AM ORGANIC REVITALIZER 
Pon GARDEN COMPOST 
Pertilizes and promotes orgasic sctivity in soil. 
let on | 
UNITED CHEMICAL WORKS. 
cloth. 
FOR 
$1.00 
ER 
Dut the FILBRUN BROTHERS 
R. R. 2 - Box 36 - Springfield, IMinois 
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FLOWERS 


WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. To brighten shady nooks 
or sunny spots in the garden. Free booklet. Wake Rebin 
Farm, Route {, Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 

DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants. Pacific 
Hybrid, and famous English Strain. Also Hardy English 
Border Carnations. Write for free literature. Offerman 
Gardens, 4709 W. Seattle 6, Wash. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS. If you like to grow bulbs with an 
A-1 Inspection Rating why not try ours, grown in Wisconsin 
sandy soil? A card will bring our catalog. MARTY’S 
GLAD PATCH, Plover, Wisconsin. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. Choice collection of Doubles, 
Crispa, Frilled or Picotee. Twelve assorted, vigorous 
tubers, mixed colors. $2.50 postpaid. Descriptive list free. 
HAROLD LYKE, {7 Bradford, Pittsburgh 
5, 


5 MUMS $1.25 $1.77 value. 

eushion Plants with of flowers. § 
varieties in this 98th Assortment ... 
standing offer. guarantee. SPRING 
HILL NURSERIES. Dept. Tipp City, Obie, 


NURSERY STOCK 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES, $15.00 per 100. Eihuu 
Hale Haven, Red Delicious, Jonathan. EGYPTIAN NUR 
ERY COMPANY, Farina, Illinois. 


NEW REDSUMBO APPLE. Beautiful, bright-red aie 
old-fashioned Rambe flavor; giant size; early fall seam 
big yields. Patent applied for. Ideal apple fer ue 
planting—will grow its best under ofganie culture. Wee 
for detailed history and description, 
early-bearing trees. L. V. DOUD & SON, Reus & 
Wabash, indiana. 


GROW GLADS—ENJOY ORCHID BEAUTY. 30 Prize 
Winners $3.50 Postpaid; Recent 
Postpaid; 100 De Luxe Mixture $15.50 Postpaid. W: 
grown, moderate-priced Glads. FRANK DUBOIS, SOUTH- 
PORT, CONN. 


OREGON-GROWN, HARDY POLYANTHUS PRIMROSE 
SEEDS. Giant Hybrids with an exquisite range of colors. 
Dollar Package with guide postpaid. PRIMROSE ACRES, 
Rt. 16, Box 446, Milwaukie 2, Oregon. 


DELPHINUM SPECIES—Imported seed, Blackmore & 
Lang hers from leading growers at home and 
abroad. Many varieties of seeds and plants. FREE folder. 
SWARTZ FLOWER GROWER, 1049 Eastland Ave., 
Akron 5, Ohie. 

HEMEROCALLIS (day lilies). The new hybrids, labeled 
true to ndme, have their place in all well-appointed gar- 
dens. They never fail you. Grown with Indore Mi 
composted soil, making or plants and finer blooms. 
Descriptive list on request. MARYLLIS GARDENS, 15 
Sereven Ave., N. E., Ga. 

IRIS, Peonies & Poppies—Free Largest Iris 
List”. Postpaid, Spring Iris all 
each, 12 unlabeled, 8 labeled; labeled 6 
reblooming, or 6 baby dwarf. ‘FAIR CHANCE FARM. 
Bex ©, Beloit, Kansas. 


POT and GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. Over 
50 choice varieties in descriptive free list on request to 
The LITTLE FLOWER SHOP, Box 505, Lewes, Delaware. 


BLUE RIBBON yy ye Rg you are looking for good 
quality gladiolus, new and at popular prices, send 
for our 1947 circular. HILLTOP FARMS, Morrison, 111. 
MODERN CHRYSANTHEMUMS—The finest Bristol, Chi- 
cago, English and Minnesota varieties. Introductory offer— 
one each of the following ten ($3.75 value) for $3.00 post- 
paid, or any 6 for $2.00 postpaid. Avalanche, Barbara 
Small, Chippewa, Harbinger, Heatherbloom, Indiana, Lav- 
ender Lassie, Olive Longland, Red Velvet, Ruby Pompon. 
Complete descriptive list sent on request. FLEMING’S 
FLOWER FIELDS, 3100 Leighton Ave., Lincoln. Nebr. 

DELPHINIUMS—Giant Pacifie Hybrids and Lyondel. Will 
bloom this summer. Organically-grown plants in mixed 
shades. 12 plants $1.75; 36 for $5.00; postpaid. SCHON- 
@-WE GARDENS, Box 79, Dept. D., Schenectady, N. Y. 
ZEPHYRANTHES ROSEA, Z. citrina, rare species, 20 
each, $2 per doz.; Z. insularum, new white, $1 each; 


hybrid Amaryllis, mixed colors, 50c each, 6 for $2.50; 


Gloriosa Rothchildiana, 50¢ and $1; Fancy-Leaved Cala- 
diums, named vars., each, $3.50 per doz.; Richardis 
Elliottiana, yellow calla, 35c each, $3.50 per doz.; Achi- 
menes, Mauve Queen, 6 for $2; 
arch de Caen strain) 25 for 2 
Lakement Gardens, W 


Hayward, inter Park, 


PEACH TREES—BEST NEW AND STANDARD VAR 
PEACH RIDGE FARMS, Clemson, South Gap 
ina. 
DEPENDABLE FRUIT and Nut Trees. Small Fae 
entals & General Nursery Stock. Combined Gap 
logue & Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley 
les, Ine., Dept. 0. G., MeMinnville, Tenn. 


300,000 FRUIT AND NUT TREES—A COMPLETE A 
SORTMENT of peach, apple, prune, plum, cherry, pam 
apricot, nectarine, walnut, filbert, almond, chestnut tem 
ete. Also, one-crop and everbearing strawberries; regia 
and thorniess logan, young, boysen and blackberries; Bie 
berries; roses, evergreens, flowering and shade trees, ome 


700 new and roved variet sent 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES, Route Bar 
Sherwood, Oregon. 


BABY EVERGREENS—seeds, dli and i 
for ornamental, windbreak, Christmas 

lanting. Strawberries, blueberries. Cataleg 
GIRARD ‘BROS. NURSERY, Geneva, Ohic. 


BERRY PLANTS 


NEW ‘Proven’ STRAWBERRIES (Certified). 
A large and productive variety suited to a wide tTaame@ 
seils. CULVER, Large deep-red fruit and Gopeaae 
habits. GEMZATA, An everbearing, large aa 
fine quality. $3.00 per $25.00 1008. 

A. BENTS NURSERIES, Fruit Specialists, Grom 
jowa. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Millions of first class 
All leading varieties. Write for price list today. ANE 
STRAWBERRY NURSERY, Anna, Illinois. 


HELP WANTED 


HIGH-CLASS FARM MANAGER WANTED—Fo 
farm about 100 acres, located 7 miles from Jecksmrle 
Florida. A good salary for the right man and very ites 
profit-sharing arrangement. Prefer family man 
years old. Must be a man raised on farm, pot 
one 


Write fully to Charles B. Griner, 
Jacksonville, Florida. This is an excellent opportunity 
the right person. 
RESPONSIBLE MAN, SMALL FAMILY to 
= acre stock and grain farm,  $.. miles bm 
id. Write, giving experience, ie 

to Miss Clizabeth Smith, 

Elfiestt City, Maryland. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


CHOICE FRUIT 


Sean RIVER FRUIT. Florids’s juiciest, fresh from 
gm. Pet bushel. express prepaid to North- Central States 
and westward, more; Seedl 
gepetrait, $4.45; half Seedless Grapefruit, half Oranges, 
ma Oranges, $4.95. Special Pack of any of above bas- 
seasonal grove specialties, $1.00 per bushel 

am SCHUYLER JACKSON, Wabasse, Flerida. 


AORIDA INDIAN RIVER ORANGES AND GRAPE- 
uit, from our own D-e- Bushel, 
"Wialf-Bushel, $3.50. Prepaid Eastern States. 
ist HOWELL, Grower, Titusville, Florida. 


MUITLAND PENINSULA, QUALITY TREE-RIPENED 
MANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT direct from tree = you. 
Suight or assorted baskets $2.00 per bushel, $1.25 per 
teshel. Express Collect. W. EDWARDS SON, 
ide Come, Fila. 
healthy. Buy FLORIDA FRUIT. 45 lb. 
or grapefruit, or mixed. $2.25 express 


FERTILIZERS—-SOIL CONDITIONERS 


@REDDED PEAT HUMUS $1.50 per 100 Ib. bag. Same 
$2.50. Sterilized potting or starting soil = 
= 100 Ib. bag. Above prices F. O. B. Akron, 

LW. CODDING & SONS, Peat & Soil Products, = 
Ohie. 


ROCK PHOSPHATE. Planning carioad for 
Siig deliveries in this area. Will sell part at carload 
gem. Enter your order now. H. LEFEVER, R. 1, 
Grove, York County, 


MRICAN VIOLETS, bioom continuously for years 

fated in SANLODEB—the soil that contains 
jt food. 2 Ibs. 55c. Postpaid. 65¢ west of Mississippi 
Tie. No stamps. S. E. DeBERRY, mn Se. Main St., 
Wuhington, Pa. 


SOIL MINERALS, for garden and compost 
imp Contains over twenty elements. You can plant seeds 
SK Write for literature. BRABON FARM, Telford, Pa. 


COMPOST ACTIVATORS 


BRUCE-FORMULA, QUICK-RETURN COMPOST ACTI- 
VATOR HERBS. Use with or without manure. Now in 
stock. Send $1.00 for Activators, enough for 4 heaps, each 
x6 t 


posteard for 50c 
for Maye E. Bruce Book “Quick-Return M Com- 
post-Making’’". THE GREAT VALLEY mitts. Dest. 
G., Paoli, Pa. 


FREE CATALOGS 


1947 NURSERY CATALOG. aie garden 

orchard specials. Send for your Pring 

HILL NURSERIES CO., Dept. 0-48. Tipp City, Ohie. 
MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 


RAISE BULBS fer profit. Tremendous demand now. 
plete cultural and marketing services. Write "WiLLtat 
M. JOKI, P. 0. Bex 224, Ashtabula, Obie. 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. — 
hand out these booklets to likely 

Orgonic Gardening Magazine. 
to trace source of subscription te your efforts. Liberal 
commission. See Page 17 for complete story. 


ELECTRIC HOT BED UNITS 


E. lead cable. Also heavy duty Resiaite 


po Finest equipment made. Data 
free. RANSOM St SEED C CO., San Gabriel, Calif. 


EARTHWORMS 


CAPITAL EARTHWORMS ARE WATURE’S SOIL 
free flowers, 


vegetables, and fruit. 
write CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM. Fourth St, St., 
Artington, Virgiaia. 


GARDEN BOOKS . 


UICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING” 
@ Maye E. Bruce of England. 50e for 
@ mail giving full information for making 

wt quicker. GREAT VALLEY Sell end 

feet Dept, » Pa. 


MW COMPOST BOOK—“Compest—How Te Make It’. 


gardeners. Illustrated. 
red. Postpaid. Send 25e te Dept. CB-3; Gar- 


@RDENER’S BOOK CLUB—Enroll new! Receive i2 
Metal books—a surprisingly-different book each month. 
Mimwting reading for amateur gardeners, flower 


on page 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


MUSTO PLANT STAKES. The stake that is adjust- 
Se to your individual plants and requires no tying. 
Miimensable for peonies, delphinivm, berry bushes to- 
Sis, cic. Priced from 10 cents up. Send for illustrated 
~. MONROE PEONY FARM, Bex 0253, Menree, 


WANTED TO BUY—SEEDS, GRAINS 


WEARE PURCHASING HIGH GRADE ORGANICAL- 
GROWN GRAINS. Send us your offers on organically- 
Corn, Wheet 
Sl pesteard for prices and delivery of Quick-Return 
Activator Herbs—MAYE E. BRUCE FORMULA 
free list of water-ground THE GREAT 
MMLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, 


Maid, 2 small quantity of 


be Palatka, Florida. 


1 AM AVAILABLE for ws to Garden, Health, Rotary 
Clubs, ete. on the subject — 
Webber, Brabon Farm, R. D. I, Pa. 


FREE BOOK! | 


WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


Subscribe to 


Organic Gardening 


Let Organic Gardening guide you in growing vege- 
tables and plants with organic, composted matter. 
Eliminate the use of synthetics, chemical fertiliz- 
ers, poisonous sprays and powders. 


_Filli in and Send i in this Coupon New 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Ps. 
Please enter my to Garden- 
ing as checked below. FREE book, “Com- 
To Make wil teach me your 
method for making compost in three months. 

0 $3—I! Year 0 $7.—3 Years 

~ $5.—2 Years. 0 Please bill me 

C Please check if this is a renewal. 


If you renew your subscription now, regardless of 


| 
SPEAKERS 
Send edition st off the press. Series of questions and 
eres that clear-up all phases of compost-making. Hints — 
ATSEMA 
e range @ 
enendable erchardists and horticulturists. Send application 
, large at St 14.00 for a year’s membership direct te Dept. GB-3: 
Prepaid. Wye Gard mmaus, Pa. For further details see 
Crema, 64. 
acksonville, 
n about 3 
= 
ts relating 
considered. 
Box (008, 
ortunity 
wak @ 
Baltimers, 
honey locust gleditsia triae- 
WM. BURT, P. 0. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


The does not You Can Helg 


accept advertisements of chemical fertilizers or 


other fertilizers which we feel are too strong for THE ORGANIC PROGRAM 


the land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny. 
firms access to our advertising columns if they 


handle chemical fertilizers if they have another Please Support Organic Gardam 


acceptable product to sell. The reader should be ° 

careful in accepting such advertisements. Our re- Advertisers cece Every Order 
sponsibility extends only to the product advertised J 
in our magazine. It does not extend to all of the You Place ty gg Advanga 
products handled by a concern The Orga + n. 

ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. “se 


Enroll in the 1946-47 


Gardeners Book Club 


YOU WILL LIKE AND APPRECIATE 
THE NEW PLAN. THIS IS WHY! 


YOU CAN Sim 


With the new plan you will receive a more pleas- ORDER Tim 
ing mixture of books . . . . an ideal combination | FOLLOWING 
from our own staff of writers plus reprints of the [e\e) 

finest editions from world-famous publishers. Be- B KS FROM 
fore the new plan went into effect the Gardener’s THE 1945-46 
Book Club relied entirely upon its own staff of BOOK CLUE 


writers; authors who contributed articles to “Or- 
ganic Gardening” Magazine. Fortunately, for our 
members’ continued reading pleasure, we have 
-made arrangements to condense and publish many 
of the outstanding new and old best-sellers. There 
are reprints of books from Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., W. A. Wilde Co., Macmillan Co., Doubleday 
Co., and Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Join now! Share in this wealth of wonderful 
gardener’s reading. Each book is carefully selected 
with an eye on the needs and interests of the home 
gardener, farmer, orchardist, flower grower and 
plant lover. There are books for reference ... . 
for study . . .. for relaxation. All are prodigal 
with hard-to-find hints. 

For $4.00 a year, the mailman will present you 
with a handy-size, surprisingly-different book each 
month. 

The club plan saves you $2.00. Separately the 12 
books retail at $6.00. Send your $4.00 now—your 
complete cost for this garden library. 


@ The Formations 
Vegetable Mm 
Through the 
of Earthworm 


Send Your Money TWELVE BOOKS 
dddddddddda Order or Check to ABOVE—$4iu 


GARDENERS’ 
BOOK CLUB 
EMMAUS PENNA. 


If you join the 


the above books 
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GARDENING 
werd. Minimum 25 words. Pay 
ORGANIC GARDENING” 


FLOWERS 


WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS. To brighten shady nooks 
w sunny spots in the garden. Free booklet. Wake Rebia 
Farm, Route |, Box 33, Home, Pennsylvania. 

DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants. Parifie 
Hybrid, and famous English Strain. Also Hardy English 
Border Carnations. Write for free literature. Offerman 
Gardens, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS. If you like to grow bulbs with an 


A-1 Inspection Rating why not try ours, grown in Wisconsin 
sandy soil? A card will bring our catalog. MARTY’S 
GLAD PATCH, Plover, Wisconsin. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. Choice collection of Doubles, 
Crispa, Frilled or Picotee. Twelve assorted, vigorous 
tubers, mixed colors. $2.50 postpaid. Descriptive list free. 
Order early. HAROLD LYKE, (7 Bradford, Pittsburgh 
5, Pa. 


5 MUMS $1.25 PORTPAID. Reguier $1.77 value. 
cushion type plente with hundreds of fewer 5 differs: 
varieties in thie 98th Anniversary Asso ' red 
white, yellow. pink and bronze " ‘ An owt 
standing bargain offer Money-back guarantee, SPRING 
WILL NURSERIES, Dept. 6-48, Tipp City, Ohie 


NURSERY STOCK 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES, $15.00 per 100. & 
Hale Haven, Red Delicious, Jonathan. EGYPTIAN None 
ERY COMPANY, Farina, Iilinois. 

NEW REDSUMBO APPLE. Beautiful, bright-red color: 
old-fashioned Rambo flavor; giant size; early fall season: 
big yields. Patent applied for. Ideal apple for home 
Planting—will grow its best under organic culture. Write 
for detailed history and description, and for prices of 
early-bearing trees. L. V. DOUD & SON, Route |, 
Wabash, Indiana. 


GROW GLADS—ENJOY ORCHID BEAUTY. 30 Prize 
Winners $3.50 Postpaid; 20 Recent Introductions $4.50 
Postpaid; 100 De Luxe Mixture $15.50 Postpaid. Well- 
grown, moderate-priced Glads. FRANK DUBOIS, SOUTH- 
PORT, CONN. 

OREGON-GROWN, HARDY POLYANTHUS PRIMROSE 
SEEDS. Giant Hybrids with an exquisite range of colors. 
Dollar Package with guide postpaid. PRIMROSE ACRES, 
Rt. 16, Box 446, Milwaukie 2, Oregon. 


DELPHINUM SPECIES—Imported seed, Blackmore & 
Langdon. Others from leading growers at home and 
abroad. Many varieties of seeds and plants. FREE folder. 
SWARTZ’ FLOWER GROWER, 1049 Eastland Ave., 
Akron 5, Ohio. 


HEMEROCALLIS (day lilies). The new hybrids, labeled 
true to name, have their place in all well-appointed gar- 
dens. They never fail you. Grown with Indore Method 
composted soil, making larger plants and finer blooms. 
Descriptive list on Tequest. AMARYLLIS GARDENS, 15 
Sereven Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


IRIS, Peonies & Poppies—Free ‘‘World’s Largest Iris 
List’. Postpaid, Spring Iris Specials, all different $1.00 
each, 12 unlabeled, 8 labeled; 6 labeled red & pink, 6 
reblooming, or 6 baby dwarf. FAIR CHANCE FARM, 
Box 0, Beloit, Kansas. 


POT and GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. Over 
50 choice varieties in descriptive free list on request to 
The LITTLE FLOWER SHOP, Box 505, Lewes, Delaware. 


BLUE RIBBON WINNERS. If you are looking for good 
quality gladiolus, new and old, at popular prices, send 
for our 1947 circular. HILLTOP FARMS, Morrison, III. 


MODERN CHRYSANTHEMUMS—The finest Bristol, Chi- 
cago, English and Minnesota varieties. Introductory offer— 
one each of the following ten ($3.75 value) for $3.00 post- 
paid, or any 6 for $2.00 postpaid. Avalanche, Barbara 
Small, Chippewa, Harbinger, Heatherbloom, Indiana, Lav- 
ender Lassie, Olive Longland, Red Velvet, Ruby Pompon. 
Complete descriptive list sent on request. FLEMING’S 
FLOWER FIELDS, 3100 Leighton Ave., Lincoln. Nebr. 
DELPHINIUMS—Giant Pacifie Hybrids and Lyondel. Will 
bloom this summer. Organically-grown plants in mixed 
shades. 12 plants $1.75; 36 for $5.00; postpaid. SCHON- 
0-WE GARDENS, Box 79, Dept. D., Sehenectady, N. Y. 
ZEPHYRANTHES ROSEA, Z. citrina, rare species, 20c 
each, $2 per doz.; Z. insularum, new white, $1 each; 
hybrid Amaryllis, mixed colors, 50c¢ each, 6 for $2.50; 
Gloriosa Rothchildiana, 50c and $1; Fancy-Leaved Cala- 
diums, named vars., 35¢ each, $3.50 per doz.; Richardia 
Elliottiana, yellow calla, 35c each, $3.50 per doz.; Achi- 
menes, Mauve Queen, 6 for $2; Anemone coronaria (Mon- 
arch de Caen strain) 25 for $1. All post free. Wyndham 
Hayward, Lakemont Gardens, Winter Park, Fla. 


PEACH TREES—BEST NEW AND STANDARD VAR- 
— PEACH RIDGE FARMS, Clemson, South Cars. 
na. 

DEPENDABLE FRUIT and Nut Trees. Small Fruits, 
Ornamentals & General Nursery Stock. Combined Cats- 
logue & Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Nurser- 
jes, Ine., Dept. 0. G., McMinnville, Tenn. 


300,000 FRUIT AND NUT TREES—A COMPLETE AS- 
SORTMENT of peach, apple, prune, plum, cherry, pear, 
apricot, nectarine, walnut, filbert, almond, chestnut trees, 
ete. Also, one-crop and everbearing strawberries; regular 
and thornless logan, young, boysen and blackberries; Blue- 
berries; roses, evergreens, flowering and shade trees, orna- 
mentals and other items. FREE, 44-page catalog listing 
700 new and improved varieties sent upon request. 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES, Route 3, Box 310, 
Sherwood, Oregon. 

BABY EVERGREENS—seeds, seedlings, and transplants, 
Many varieties for ornamental, windbreak, Christmas tree, 
forestry planting. Strawberries, blueberries. Catalog free. 
GIRARD BROS. NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


BERRY PLANTS 


NEW ‘Proven’ STRAWBERRIES (Certified). CATSKILL. 
A large and productive variety suited to a wide range of 
scils. CULVER, Large deep-red fruit and dependable 
habits. GEMZATA, An all-purpose everbearing, Jarge and 


fine quality. $3.00 per 100; $25.00 per 1000. Prepaid. 
a A. BENTS NURSERIES, Fruit Specialists, Creses, 
owa. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Millions of first class plants. 
All leading varieties. Write for price list today. ANNA 
STRAWBERRY NURSERY, Anna, Iilinois. 


HELP WANTED 


HIGH-CLASS FARM MANAGER WANTED—For smill 
farm about 100 acres, located 7 miles from Jacksonville, 
Florida. A good salary for the right man and very liberal 
profit-sharing arrangement. Prefer family man about # 
years old. Must be a man raised on farm, son of a good 
farmer, a graduate of Agricultural school and one who 
keeps up with all modern scientific developments relating 
to agriculture. Only high-class man will be considered. 
Write fully to Charles B. Griner, Post Office Box 1800, 
Jacksonville, Florida. This is an excellent opportunity for 
the right person. 

RESPONSIBLE MAN, SMALL FAMILY to work @ 
300 acre stock and grain farm, 20 miles from Baltimore, 
Md. Write, giving experience, references, age, size family, 
salary expected, to Miss Elizabeth C. Smith, Blandait, 
Elfieott City, Maryland. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


CHOICE FRUIT 


WIVER FRUIT, Fiorlda’s juiciest, fresh from 
woe Per bushel, express prepaid to North Central @tates 


serthward and westwar more: southward, lees): BSeediess 
Qrepef half Seediees OCrapefrutt half Oranges 
Oranges Peek of of ahove tae 
ng $1.60 per bushel 


JACKSOW, Wabesse, Florida 


FLORIDA INDIAN FIVER ORANGES AND 

tee 0 lrepal Rastern 
eatin i Grower Titweviite Prertea 


BOTS AND GRAPEFRUIT direct from tree te rou 
00 per 81.95 per 


EDWARDS & SON, 


take Come, Fla 

your family healthy. Guy FLORIDA FRUIT. 
either oranges. or crapefrult, or mixed §2.25 express 
collet AL RINCK, Pomene Park, Florida. 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


SHREDDED PEAT HUMUS $1.50 per 100 Ih. bag. Same 
gerilized, $2.50. Sterilized potting or starting soll $2.50 
per 100 Ib. bag Above prices F. O Akron. Ohio 
H.W. CODDING & SONS, Peat & Soil Products, Cop- 
ley, Obie. 

GROUND ROCK PHOSPHATE. Panning carload for 
Spring deliveries in this area. Will sell part at carload 
prices, Enter your order now. H. LEFEVER, R. |, 
Spring Grove, York County, Penna. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS, bloom continuously for years when 
planted in SANLODEB-—the soil that contains abundant 
plant food. 2 lbs. 55c. Postpaid. 65¢ west of Mississippi 
River. No stamps. 8S. E. DeBERRY, Gil So. Main St., 
Washington, Pa. 


CARDEN BOOKS 


“QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING” 
by Maye E. Bruce of England. Send 50c for copy delivered 
by mail giving full information for making compost better 
and quicker. THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Soil and 
Seed Dept., Paoli, P. 

NEW COMPOST BOOK—“Compost—How To Make 
Second edition, just off the press. Series of questions and 
answers that clear-up all phases of compost-making. Hints 
that have amazed old-time gardeners. Illustrated. In- 
dexed. Postpaid. Send 25¢ te Dept. CB-3; Organie Gar- 
dening, Emmaus, Pa. 

GARDENER’S BOOK CLUB—Enroll now! Receive 12 
helpful books—a surprisingly-different book each month. 
Interesting reading for amateur gardeners, flower growers, 
farmers, orchardists and horticulturists. Send application 
and $4.00 for a year’s membership direct to Dept. GB-3; 
Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. For further details see 
advertisement on page 64. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


ADJUSTO PLANT STAKES. The stake that is adjust- 
able to your individual plants and requires no tying. 
Indispensable for peonies, delphinivm, berry bushes to- 
matoes, etc. Priced from 10 cents up. Send for illustrated 
oe. MONROE PEONY FARM; Box 0253, Monroe, 


WANTED TO BUY—SEEDS, GRAINS 


WE ARE PURCHASING HIGH GRADE ORGANICAL- 
LY-GROWN GRAINS. Send us your offers on organically- 
grown Corn, Wheat, Rye, Buckwheat and Sunflower seed. 
Send postcard for prices and delivery of Quick-Return 
Compost Activator Herbs—MAYE E. BRUCE FORMULA 
—and free list of water-ground products. THE GREAT 
VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. G., Paoli, Pa. 


Wanted, a small quantity of honey locust gleditsia triac- 


anthos seed or seedlings. FREDERICK WM. BURT, P. 0 
Box 469, Palatka, Florida. 


COMPOST ACTIVATORS 


BRUCE-FORMULA, QUICK-RETURN COMPOST ACTI- 
VATOR HERBS. Use with or without manure. Now in 
stock. Send $1.00 for Activators, enough for 4 heaps, each 
6 ft. x 6 ft. Send postcard for information. Send 50c 
for Maye E. Bruce Book ‘‘Quick-Return Method of Com- 
tone, THE GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Dept. 0. 
» Paoli, Pa. 


FREE CATALOGS 


1947 NURSERY CATALOG. Hundreds of garden and 
orchard speciale, Send for your Free copy today. SPRING 


HILL NURBGERIES CO., Dept. 0-49, Tipp City, Ohie. 


MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 


RAISE BULGE ter ore@t. Tremendous demand now Com 


plete culture! end marketing services Write WILLIA® 
Achtabula Obie 


DISTRIBUTE SUBBCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 


Help spread the oreante message Nathing to Merely 
hen? out theese to preaperts of 
Ovear Oardenine Magarine eoupen permite 


te source of subscription te your efforts. Liberal 
Gee Page 17 for complete story 


ELECTRIC HOT BED UNITS 


Equipped with G. E. lead cable. Also heavy duty Resinite 


cable. Thermostat controtied bottom heat. Immediate de- 


liveries. Give bed areas, Finest equipment made. Data 
free. RANSOM SEED CO., San Gabriel, Calif. 


EARTHWORMS 
CAPITAL EARTHWORMS ARE WATURE’S 
BUILDERS —Let them help you grow finer, more disease- 


free flowers, vegetables, and fruit. For further particulars, 


write CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, 2514 Fourth St., 
Arlington, Virginia. 


SPEAKERS 


1 AM AVAILABLE for talks to Garden, Health, Rotary 
Clubs, ete. on the subject of organic farming. H. C. 
Webber, Brabon Farm, Telford, R. D. 1, Pa. 


SOIL CONDITIONERS—FERTILIZERS 


COLLOIDAL SOIL MINERALS, for garden and compost 
heap. Contains over twenty elements. You can plant seeds 
in it. Write for literature. BRABON FARM, Telferd, Pa. 


FREE BOOK! 


WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


Subscribe to 


Organic Gardening 


Let Organie Gardening guide you in growing vege- 
tables and plants with organic, composted matter. 
Eliminate the use of synthetics, chemical fertiliz- 
ers, poisonous sprays and powders. 


Fill in and Send in this Coupon Now 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


Please enter my subscription to Organie Garden- 
ing as checked below. Include FREE book, “‘Com- 
post—How To Make It’’—which will teach me your 
method for making compost in three months. 


0 $3.—!I Year O $7.—3 Years 
O $5.—2 Years © Please bill me 


0 Please check if this is a renewal. 


If you renew your subscription now, regardless of 
when it expires, we will send you FREE a won- 
derful flower guide, ‘Flowers for Everyone’’. 


Name ...... 
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spring 
Elberta 
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red color 
feason 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


NOTICE TO READERS C H 
The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not ou an e p 


accept advertisements of chemical fertilizers or 


other fertilizers which we feel are too strong for THE ORGANIC PROGRAM 


the land or poisonous sprays. We do not deny 
firms access to our advertising columns if they 


handle chemical fertilizers if they have another Please Support Organic Gardening 


acceptable product to sell. The reader should be 


careful in accepting such advertisements. Our re- Advertisers eee Every Order 
sponsibility extends only to the product advertised ° 
in our magazine. It does not extend to all of the You Place With Them Advances 


products handled by a concern 
ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Penna. 


The Organic Plan. 


Enroll in the 1946-47 


Gardeners’ Book Club 


YOU WILL LIKE AND APPRECIATE 
THE NEW PLAN. THIS IS WHY! 


With the new plan you will receive a more pleas- 
ing mixture of books . . . . an ideal combination 
from our own staff of writers plus reprints of the 
finest editions from world-famous publishers. Be- 
fore the new plan went into effect the Gardener’s 
Book Club relied entirely upon its own staff of 
writers; authors who contributed articles to “Or- 
ganic Gardening” Magazine. Fortunately, for our 
members’ continued reading pleasure, we have 
made arrangements to condense and publish many 
of the outstanding new and old best-sellers. There 
are reprints of books from Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., W. A. Wilde Co., Macmillan Co., Doubleday 
Co., and Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Join now! Share in this wealth of wonderful 
gardener’s reading. Each book is carefully selected 
with an eye on the needs and interests of the home 
gardener, farmer, orchardist, flower grower and 
plant lover. There are books for reference . . . 
for study . ... for relaxation. All are prodigal 
with hard-to-find hints. 

For $4.00 a year, the mailman will present you 
with a handy-size, surprisingly-different book each 
month. 

The club plan saves you $2.00. Separately the 12 
books retail at $6.00. Send your $4.00 now—your 
complete cost for this garden library. 


Send Your Money 
Order or Check to 


GARDENERS’ 
BOOK CLUB 
EMMAUS ... PENNA. 


YOU CAN STILL 
ORDER THE 
FOLLOWING 
BOOKS FROM 
THE 1945-46 
BOOK CLUB 


@ The Fruit Orchard 

@ Questions and Answers 
on Compost 

@ Leaves and What They 
Do 

@ Animals and the 
Cardener 

@ Sunflower Seed—The 
Miracle Food 

@ Luther Burbank 

@ Our Friend, the Earth- 
worm 

@ The War in the Soil 

@ Seedlings 

@ Weeds and What They 
Tell 


@ Gardens Beyond the 
Rainbow 

@ The Formation of 
Vegetable Mold 
Through the Action 
of Earthworms 


TWELVE BOOKS 
ABOVE—$4.00 
If you join the 1945-46 
club you will receive all 


the above books at one 
time. 
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By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.LE. 
@ « GREAT, NEW Book 


A remarkable follow-up to “An Agricultural Testa- 
ment” that brings you up-to-date on compost-mak 

This notable, new book is a sGmmation of Howard's 
life-time association with the revolutionary organic 
farming and gardening movement. Howard, a world- 
renouned soil scientist and bacteriologist whose spe- 
cialty is investigating the diseases of crops and 
animals, tells in detail how to produce the principal 
food crops of the world for full nourishment, quality 
and yield. You will enjoy reading of Howard’s world- 
wide studies and experiments . . . . how farmers, 
using his advice and methods are restoring their de- 
pleted lands with compost humus .. .. are growing 
crops resistant to disease, parasites and pests. The 
importance of this book lies in the practical help and 
inspiration it will lend to your gardening and farming. 


“The Soil and Health’ complements “An Agricultural 
Testament”. Buy both books. They should be in 
every gardener’s and farmer's library. 


THE SOIL AND HEALTH 


A Study of Organic Agriculture 


An Agricultural Testament 
By SIR ALBERT HOWARD, C.LE. 


A classic that will convince you making during the last thirty 253 
that the salvation of world ag- years. It is a text book.... 

riculture and the well-being of a work of genius... . masterly Pages 
mankind depends upon the a- in scope .... for everyone who $3 50 
doption of the principles laid wants to change from chemicals j 
down in this book. It is the to organic fertilizer. Truly a Postpai d 
complete history of compost- that you will value highly. pal 


ORDER THESE TWO EXCELLENT BOOKS FROM 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


Binders 


EMMAUS, 


PENNA. 


Especially Designed For 
Organic Gardening Magazine 


Protects and securely holds your 
prized eopies. These convenient, 


HOLDS 


ready-reference binders are covered 12 ISSUES 


attractively with sturdy, black 
eloth, the title stamped in gold. 
Will add a rich appearance to any 
setting. Complete as shown above 
with 12 flexible, retaining wires 
for quick and easy insertion. 


Order direct from 


$2.00 


POSTPAID 


ORGANIC CARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
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SITONE Sew 


is a practical, 


usable book that will put you on 
the road to good gardening, better 
farming and better health .... here is 
convincing evidence that gardening with 
compost is far superior to the use of 


PAY DIRT 


by J. I. Rodale — Editor of Organic Gardening 


PAY DIRT discusses all phases 
3.00 of farming and gardening. Part 


A readable and authoritative 
what-to-do, how-to-do, big- 
size, cloth-bound book on one of the book is about “The 


POSTPAID 


compost that will appeal to 
you whether you have a small, 
back-yard patch, or a large-acreage 
farm. It contains much data, many 
interesting facts and statements that 
will sell you on Nature's method of 
soil conditioning. 


Condemning the application of arti- 
ficial fertilizers not only because of 
the resultant, harmful action on the 
soil. itself, but also because of the 
detriment to plant, animal and human 
health which may occur, the book 
goes on to recite how and why your 
health, efficiency, contentment and 
economic well-being can be improved 
through the correct use of compost— 
organic fertilizer made in your own 
back yard from animal and vegetable 
wastes. 


Biologic Content of the Soil’; 
part two about, ‘Compost: 
Theory and Practice’; part three, 
“The Dangers of Chemical Fertil- 
izers’’; part four, “‘Health or Diseases 
from Food” and part five, ‘‘Good and 
Bad Farming Practices.”’ It is inspir- 
ing, stimulating reading that makes a 
sound, common-sense approach to the 
value of earthworms, erosion and its 
control, the prevention of animal 
diesase, insect pest control without 
poisonous sprays, benefits from mulch- 
es, healthy plants and how to grow 
them, orchard practice and food for 
health. 


Buy your copy of this fine book now. 
It’s thoroughly informative for organic 
gardeners and a surprising revelation 
to non-organic gardeners. 


Order direct from 


—ORGANIC GARDENING 
EMMAUS PENNSYLVANIA 
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